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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


O CRIME and anarchy in Cuba an end shall be put, a new 
republic shall be given place in the galaxy of western re- 
publics. It is the. will of the greatest of the republics of 

that proud galaxy and it shall be so. 

As the oldest, most powerful and most capable of the repub- 
lics of the western hemisphere, we have greater responsibility for 
the conduct of affairs in the new world than any of our sister 
republics. Greatness brings responsibility, and taking foremost 
place we incur greatest obligations. Having the power to protect 





the nations of America from foreign oppression and injustice it 
becomes our duty to exert it that justice may be done. We have 
been given the strength to prevent crime and injustice in the 
western hemisphere done in the name of foreign nations, and 
having the power to prevent crime and oppression we must pre- 
vent or stamp ourselves unworthy of the possession of that 
power, that strength. Andif we so stamp ourselves our power 
and our strength and our paramount influence will go from us. 
Our place and our power make us the natural protector of the 
republics of the western world and the cause of humanity. 
Able to see that justice is done to our sister republics, to our 
fellow-men by foreign nations, it is our duty todoso. It is thus 
that our strength and position brings us cares and responsibilities 
that we cannot shun and hold our place as the foremost of 
American nations, as the most enlightened, progressive and civ- 
ilized of peoples. 

There are two ways that strength may be used, it may be 
used to tyrannize over the weak or it may be used to protect the 
weak from oppression and injustice, it may be used to bring suf- 
fering and unhappiness and retrogression, or contentment and 
happiness and progress. The nation that uses power in the first 
way shows itself possessed of an unchristian spirit, shows itself 
unworthy of the power it abuses, shows itself as a force of retro- 
gression, as a nation of barbarism rather than civilization. On 
the other hand, the nation that uses its strength in the second 
way shows itself as a Christian nation, as a nation worthy of 
power and growth, and the nation that thus would spread happi- 
ness around it approaches the high ideal of what a progressive 
and civilized nation, a nation reared upon the precepts of Christ 
should be. And it is in this way that we must use our strength 
that making us capable of acting as protector of the western 
world makes it our duty to so act. To banish oppression 
and tyranny and crime done in the name of foreign nations and 
secure the blessings of liberty to our neighbors, we must exert 
our power. It is our duty to so exert it, and in regard to Cuba 
the American Congress has just declared that that duty we shall 
not shun. 


PROTECTOR of the republics of the new world we are by the 
nature of circumstances in which we have been placed. But 
militant protector we are not. It is not for selfish purposes, not 
to tyrannize that we would exert our strength, not for the enrich- 
ment of protector at the expense of protected, but for the 
advancement of the protected. If we had a purpose to tyrannize 
over our sister republics then we would stand in the guise of 
the militant protector exacting tribute from all the protected or 
rather exploited and tyrannized. But we pride ourselves that such 
purpose would be as repugnant to us as a people of probity and 
justice as it would be distasteful to what would, in that event, be 
nominally protected peoples but in reality tyrannized. 

Our purpose is not that of a militant but of a peaceful and 
Christian people, a people opposed to making war for militant 
ends, namely, the tyrannizing over some people, but ready to 
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embark in war if a people under our protection, and, as the fore- 
most power, we so regard all peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
can only thereby be freed fromi the tyranny and oppression of 
some foreign power. It is this purpose that was voiced in the 
enunciation of President Monroe more than three-quarters of a 
century ago and since known as the Monroe doctrine, it is this 
purpose that Congress, resolving to interfere in Cuba, now 
avows. 

Yet it must be admitted that the sight of tryanny and oppres- 
sion, that it is in our power to put an end to by an exercise of 
power and that can be ended in no other way, soon causes a mili- 
tant ardor and spirit to grow among our people, an ardor that can 
know no cooling until the cause of its inception is removed. It is 
thus that our people have come to demand war with Spain, and 
the militant ardor that has been awakened will not be dampened 
until the Spanish are expelled from Cuba. And thus it is that 
Congress has been urged on and supported in the enactment of 
resolutions that mean war. 


It took Congress just one week to respond to the Cuban mes- 
sage of the President, to respond by passing resolutions going 
much beyond the declared wish of the President, resolutions with 
an unmistakable ring. On Monday, the 11th, Mr. McKinley 
sent his message to Congress. In that message he asked for au- 
thority to use the forces of the United States to stop the war in 
Cuba and establish a stable government. His recommendations 
were most indefinite in that they did not show how he would use 
that authority if conferred, whether he would use the forces of 
the United States to suppress the rebellion and establish an au- 
tonomous system of government under Spanish sovereignty, or 
whether he would use such forces to expel the Spaniards from 
Cuba and establish a Cuban Republic. But Congress at once 
evinced a purpose to refuse compliance with such indefinite 
recommendations, a purpose to refuse to act blindly and vote the 
President authority to use all the forces of the United States 
without so much as knowing against whom he purposed to use 
those forces. Congress at once decided that they should be used 
against the Spanish, and none others, and so informed the Presi- 
dent, and Congress so commanded their use. 

The House mildly rebuked the want of definiteness in the 
President’s message and his demand for unlimited power, to be 
used no one knew how, by passing a resolution on Wednesday, 
the thirteenth, authorizing the President to use the forces of the 
United States to establish peace in Cuba that the people of Cuba 
might have the opportunity to establish a free, independent ‘and 
republican government. The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations went further by declaring that the people of Cuba are and 
of right ought to be free and independent, by empowering and 
directing the President to use the military and naval forces of the 
United States to expel the Spanish troopsfrom Cuba. The mem- 
bers of the Senate committee were resolved not to give the Presi- 
dent unrestricted authority to use the forces of the United States 
when there was no promise by the President that he would not 
use such forces to suppress the rebellion and establish an autono- 
mous government in Cuba, of course under the sovereignty of 
Spain. They resolved that in giving the President the power to 
use the forces of the United States they would specifically instruc- 
him as to what immediate end, the expulsion of Spaniards from 
Cuba, such forces should be directed and as to the ultimate end 
of interference, namely, the rearing up of a free and independent 
Cuba, that should be kept in view. 

Such were the resolutions reported to the Senate by the For- 
eign Relations Committee and known as the Davis resolutions after 
.the chairman of that committee. Together with this report there 
was submitted to the Senate a minority report and resolutions 
which differed from the Davis resolutions in that they directly 
recognized the Republic of Cuba as free and independent. These 


majority, the minority resolutions. 











minority resolutions, drawn by Senator Foraker, of Ohio, and 
also supported by three of the five Democratic members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, became the bone of contention, 
the Senate finally adopting, on last Saturday night and by a large 
In short, the House resolu- 
tion was amended in the Senate by striking out everything 
after the resolving clause and substituting the Foraker reso- 
lutions. 


So THINGS stood on Saturday last, a disagreement between 
the House and Senate and the House resolution looked upon as 
the Administration measure, for though it went much beyond the 
recommendations contained in the President’s message and lim- 
ited the President’s powers where he asked for unlimited power it 
did not go so far beyond the President’s recommendations nor was 
it so expressive of want of confidence in the. President as the 
Senate Resolutions. But when the House met early on Monday 
morning it was not the House but the much more advanced 
Davis resolution that was taken up as the Administration meas- 
ure. A strong purpose cropped out among Republicans in the 
House to vote for concurrence in the Senate resolution and before 
this determined purpose Speaker Reed and the Administration 
Republicans had to give way in part in order to save any stand- 
ing ground at all. So came a surrender on the part of the House 
leaders up to the point of agreeing to accept the Davis resolution 
in place of theirown. Only at the Foraker resolution adopted 
by the Senate and specifically recognizing the Cuban Republic as 
free and independent did they draw the line. Thus did they 
surrender much before making the issue in the House in order 
to save a mere shadow of victory for the Administration after the 
substance had gone. 

So, promptly when the Cuban Resolution, bearing the title 
of a House resolution but as a matter of fact a Senate resolution, 
was taken up by the House on Monday Mr. Dingley promptly 
moved to concur with an amendment restoring the resolution to 
the shape of the Davis resolution approved by the majority of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. This motion car- 
ried, the resolution was sent back to the Senate, then followed 
insistance in the Senate on the Senator Foraker form, and reinsist- 
ance by the House, not on its own form of resolution, but the 
Senator Davis form ; then came the appointment of a conference 
committee, which, unable to agree until the hours of Monday 
night dragged by into Tuesday morning, finally agreed to com- 
promise the one mooted question of the direct recognition of the 
Cuban Republic, and this compromised the two Houses agreed 
on resolutions of intervention which are practically the Davis 
resolutions, which, though they do not recognize the Republic 
of Cuba, do declare that the Cubans are and of right ought to 
be free and independent, do demand of Spain that she relinquish 
her claim to sovereignty over Cuba and withdraw her land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, do direct and em- 
power the President to use all the forces of the United States to 
compel Spain to comply with this demand and drive her troops 
from Cuba if she will not withdraw them, do insist that the 
United States interfere with no view of annexation, but to free 
the oppressed and to put an end to Spanish tyranny and misrule, 
and are, in fine, quite satisfactory to the great majority of the 
American people. 


THE adoption of the resolutions in this form is announced as 
a great Administration victory, but as a matter of fact Congress, 
in passing them, signally condemned the invertebrate policy of 
the Administration and virtually took the direction of the 
Cuban policy out of the hands of the President. As we have seen 
the President asked for authority to use the forces of the United 
States to intervene in Cuba at such time, and in such manner and 
with such purpose as he might see fit, so that he might be 
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quite free to use the forces of the United States against the 
Cubans or against the Spanish, to re-establish Spanish sovereignty 
on a basis of autonomy or force the recognition of free Cuba. We 
have further seen how the House refused compliauce by direct- 
ing to what purpose he should intervene, that the Davis Senate 
resolutions went further by declaring in what manner and at 
what time he should intervene as well as with what purpose ; 
namely, that he should use the forces of the United States to 
expel the Spanish from Cuba, that he should intervene at once 
and with the purpose of building up a free and independent Cuba. 
And we have seen that this latter form of resolutions the Adminis- 
tration leaders in the House had to accept to avoid forced ac- 
ceptance of the even stronger Foraker resolutions. Even as it 
was it took the utmost effort of the Republican leaders and the 
arbitrary and determined rulings of a masterly speaker to prevent 
the House from concurring in the Foraker resolutions. 

This news report of a midnight scene in the House and 
before the conferees had come to an agreement on the Cuban 
resolutions is illustrative of the determination of the Speaker to 
carry his points without regard to the sense of the House: 


‘* At 12.15 Mr. Reed called the Houseto order. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. Dingley, who was not in sight) moves 
that the House take a recess for half an hour.’ 

‘‘ There were a few ‘Ayes’ and two hundred ‘ Noes.’ But 
Mr. Reed ignored the ‘noes.’ He smashed his desk with his 

avel. 
east The House will take a recess for half an hour !’ he said, 
and the House took a recess.’’ 


On the minstrel stage this would be laughable as a burlesque 
of legislative procedure, but when we meet with such procedure 
in actual legislation, meet with it in the halls of Congress, are we 
also to laugh ? 


Tuar the action of Congress is a signal defeat of the Admin- 
istration and that it is so inwardly regarded by those close to the 
President and despite the trimming of their sails and rapid shift- 
ing of position to make defeat appear as victory is shown by a 
glance through some of the dispatches sent from Washington to 
the Philadelphia Press and signed by the editor, Charles Emory 
Smith, who has taken himself to Washington to be in close touch 
with the Administration. There is every appearance that Mr. 
Smith speaks by the card and the Administration card. And 
this is how he regarded the action of the House on Wednesday a 
week ago when a resolution very mild and innocent alongside of 
later and adopted resolutions was passed ; 

‘* The contrast between executive deliberation and responsi- 
bility and Congressional precipitancy and irresponsibility ’’ tele- 
graphed Mr. Smith, ‘‘is emphasized in the proceedings of the 


day The President’s method proposed to open the door 
and show her (Spain) out. The method of Congress is to kick 
her out.’’ And in conclusion we have this: ‘‘ We may rush on 


in passion to-day, but the time will come when we shall all realize 
that the President’s counsel should have been heeded.’’ 

And all this was called out by the action of the House in 
passing a resolution simply declaring that the war in Cuba must 
stop, authorizing the President to use the forces of the United 
States to stop it and leave the Cubans free to establish an inde- 
pendent and republican government. The only part ‘of this 
resolution that was other than in compliance with the President’s 
recommendations was that when peace was restored the Cubans 
should be left free to establish an independent and republican 
form of government. ‘This declaration of purpose was inserted 


to satisfy and keep the support of those Republicans who feared 
that the indefinite recommendations of the President to use the 
forces of the United States to pacify Cuba and establish a stable 
government, indefinite because he did not say whether by the 
establishment of a stable government he meant a Cuban or a 
Spanish government was an indication that the President 
harbored thoughts of securing peace in Cuba by aiding the 





Spaniards to crush the Cubans and establish an autonomous 
government. It is vehemently protested that the President 
meant a free Cuban government by stable government yet it was 
the declaration to this effect in the House resolution that the 
President’s friends took exception to. It was only in making 
this declaration that the Republicans of the House did other than 
heed the President’s counsel. Yet the wrath of Mr. Smith was 
poured out because the President’s counsel was not heeded. 


It Is no wonder that many Republicans lost their bearings 
and thus we may excuse a contrariety of opinion between the 
views of the editor of the Press and the views found on the 
editorial page of the Press of the same date, namely, the day 
following the passage, by the House, of its own Cuban resolutions. 
But as an illustration of the indefiniteness of the President’s 
message and consequent misunderstanding of his position we 
give the diverse opinions of Mr. Smith and his own paper, the 
Press. ‘Thus we have seen that Mr. Smith telegraphed “‘ We 
may rush on in paasion to-day, but the time will come when we 
shall realize that the President’s counsel should have been 
heeded.’’ Surely if this means anything it means that the House 
did not heed the counsel of the President. But here is what we 
find on the editorial page of the Press and commenting on the 
very action of the House that Mr. Smith censured: ‘‘ The House 
has done its duty and patriotically met the demand of the nation. 
* * * Abroad and at home it will give courage and con- 
fidence. It will strengthen the hands of the President. It will 
warn Europe that the policy of the President is accepted.’? Thus 
we read on the editorial page of the Press: the policy of the 
President is accepted, under the signature of the editor: his 
counsel is unheeded. . 

Yet a few days later the House resolutions seemed acceptable 
tothe President’s friends, indeed highly satisfactory by compari- 
son with the Davis resolutions of the Senate which utterly disre- 
garded the counsel of the President save on the point of Cuban 
recognition. Thus we find Mr. Smith lauding the House reso- 
lution, passed, keep in mind, by a House that Mr. Smith a few 
days before declared gave no heed to the President’s counsel in 
passing such resolution, lauding such resolution as ‘‘ adroit, dex- 
terous, skillfully drawn and fitting the whole case,’’ while he 
speaks of the Senate resolutions, and on the same day, after this 
manner: ‘‘ But the Senate resolutions, even without the recogni- 
tion of the insurgent government, are untrue, illogical, incon- 
sistent, self-contradictory and self-stultifying.’’ Yet the passage 
of these very resolutions a few days later was hailed as a Repub- 
lican triumph. 

TO PREVENT the concurrence of the House in the Foraker 
Senate resolutions and the direct recognition of the Cuban Repub- 
lic, to save the Administration from the last pill of humiliation, 
the Republican leaders left no stone unturned. And the most 
effective was the stone of partizanship. Into a question that 
should have been decided regardless of party they ruthlessly 
dragged partizanship. They credited to Mr. Bryan the mar- 
shalling of Democrats in support of Cuban recognition and the 
Foraker resolutions and put Mr. Bryan forward as the mover, 
behind the scenes, of Cuban recognition. And then came ap- 
peals to Republicans who believed in Cuban recognition, appeals 
to the effect that though ‘“‘it is right don’t do it, for your ene- 
mies propose it’’ and would get the profit. And such appeals 
were most effective. 

Yet, despite all their efforts, despite their single success in 
keeping specific recognition of the Cuban Republic out of the 
body of the resolutions, the title of the resolutions covers a sig- 
nificant recognition of the Republic of Cuba, or rather a promise 
that such recognition is to be found in the body of the resolutions. 
As such promise is not fulfilled, as the recognition of the Cuban 
republic is struck out from the resolutions, the recognition in the 
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title, which is doubtless there by oversight, is meaningless, but 
there it is none the less, and in these words: ‘‘ Joint resolutions 
for the recognition of the independence of the people and Repub- 
lic of Cuba,’’ etc. 


THE Cuban question has so absorbed the interest of Congress 
that all legislation and work other than mere routine has been 
swept to one side. Thus it is that a bankruptcy bill lies buried 
between the two Houses in conference committee, thus it is that 
the restrictive immigration bill passed by the Senate and sent to 
the House last January lies untouched. Thus, too, does a bill 
making provision for the arbitration of disputes between steam 
railroads and their employees and generally endorsed by labor 
leaders make no progress, although it is probable that it would 
command the support of the great majority of Congressmen of 
all parties if brought before them. It would therefore seem a 
most inopportune time for pressing a currency bill framed with 
the avowed purpose of committing the United States more firmly 
to the gold standard, and that must meet with the united oppo- 
sition of the Democrats and Populists in Congress as well as the 
opposition of many Republicans. Yet there is an effort making 
to bring forward the recent currency bill framed by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Republican majority of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The bill has, so far, not beeh given critical attention by the 
Banking Committee as a committee, but the purpose to advance 
the bill by having the full committee examine it and report it to 
the House is now evinced. In this movement one of the mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, is most active, 
and he has caused a canvass to be made of the Republicans of the 
House with a view to arriving at a concensus of opirion as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of embarking on currency legislation at this 
session. ‘The result of this canvass is reported to be that five out 
of seven Republicans are in favor of the Republican majority in 
the House taking some action upon the currency. In short, the 
majority show a desire rather than aversity to take up this ques- 
tion and make an issue of it. On the other hand, the Democrats 
seem anxious that the Republicans should make such an issue. 


It 1s not expected that the House will pass upon the ques- 
tion of currency at this session, but what the currency tinkers 
do hope is that the Banking and Currency Committee, or the 
Republican members of it can adjust their differences so as to re- 
‘port a party measure to the House such as will be recognized as 
setting forth the Republican policy. Whether the bill prepared 
by the sub-committee can be made the basis. for an agreement or 
not is questionable. If it is made the basis for agreement we 
fancy the Republicans will be left more at sea than ever, for fhe 
measure of the sub-committee is anything but simple. What is 
more, though the profession is made that the bill is framed with 
the view to more firmly planting us upon the gold system, it 
would soon wind up by planting us on an irredeemable bank 
paper system. In place of being a system wisely framed to com- 
mit us.to the gold standard, it is a system that would rapidly lead 
to the substitution of bank notes for greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, lead to bank expansion, inevitable suspension of gold pay- 
ments and then of course, to an irredeemable bank currency. 

The currency bill of the sub-committee could not fail to do 
this for the provisions made for the retirement of the green- 
backs and Treasury notes would result in the issue of two dollars 
of new notes for every dollar in old-notes retired. Indeed, 


it is the proposition to give to the banks a dollar of a new issue 
of notes redeemable by the banks in gold but secured by a de- 
posit of our present greenbacks and Treasury notes for every 
dollar of national currency deposited with the government and 
to permit them to issue against their own assets another dollar for 
each dollar in greenbacks or Treasury notes deposited that, it is 
supposed, would tempt the banks to deposit the present green- 


backs and Treasury notes and undertake to provide for the re- 
demption of the new notes of both kinds in gold, an obligation 
that it is planned to put upon the banks. It is clear we would 
not only have a substitution of .joint ‘bank and Treasury notes for 
our present greenbacks, joint because redeemable by the banks 
and secured by the government, but an expansion of bank notes 
secured by assets to an equal amount. The result would be bank 
inflation, a consequent local inflation of prices, enlarged imports 
and decreased exports, followed closely, of course, by gold 
exports, suspension of gold payments and an irredeemable bank 
currency. 


GoLp imports keep up in very considerable volume despite 
the efforts of the Bank of England to stop the flow of gold to 
America. It is by raising interest rates and calling loans that 
the Bank of England strives to put a check to the flow. The 
raising of interest rates has not had much influence on the flow 
of gold to America, for the reason that interest rates have risen 
in New York even as they have in London. And the calling of 
loans has not stopped the flow though it may have put a very 
material check to such flow. Thecalling of loans can have but 
one effect namely, to force liquidation. If the loans are called on 
stock brokers the liquidation is in stocks and bonds, if called on 
merchants, in merchandise. If the liquidation is forced in stocks, 
and in American stocks and on our markets the sale of such 
securities will make exchange on America and the delivery of 
such securities in New York take the place of gold deliveries. 
Thus it is that by calling loans and forcing liquidation the Bank 
of England hopes to stop gold exports. 

So far, however, the efforts of the Bank of England have 
resulted in drawing gold to England from other countries rather 
than in stopping the flow to America, a flow that England finds 
it very hard to check when breadstuffs are high and manfactures 
low. And the prices of breadstuffs cannot be materially cut down 
by the Bank of England, for there is very little grain stored in 
England and little money borrowed upon it, and therefore exten- 
sive liquidation cannot be forced. The Bank of England can 
force sales of general merchandise, but thus breaking prices is not 
likely to lead to a sufficiently increased trade in volume to offset 
the decrease in value. Calling loans so as to force a liquidation 
of American stock exchange securities is the greatest hope of 
the Bank of England. 


WITHIN the last two months we have imported more than 
$60,000,000 of gold and there is no sign that the flow is over. 
With such phenomenal trade balances as we are monthly building 
up there is a good reason for such gold imports. Thus in March 
we exported $112,817,863 worth of produce. We never exported 
so much in any March before. And in the same month our 
merchandise imports were $61,507,437 so that a merchandise 
balance of trade is left in our favor of $51,310,426. Add to this, 
net silver exports and we have a total balance for the month of 
$53,097,758 against which we have to charge imports of gold to 
an amount of $29,154,487 which still leaves us a balance for the 
month of $23,154,487, or about enough to meet the monthly 
foreign interest charges, etc., that do not appear in our 
trade returns. In short the world owed us just as much at the 
end of the month as at the beginning and although she sent us 
nearly $30,000,000 of gold. 


Next Wednesday the Peoples Party State Convention of 
Pennsylvania meets in convention at Williamsport. The work 
before that convention is the laying of firm foundations upon 
which a party may be built up. If firm foundations are not 
laid the Peoples party will remain dead in Pennsylvania. Four 
years ago, and under the sacrificing and able leadership of 
Mr. Ailman, then candidate for governor, a very respectable 





nucleus was gathered upon which to build a party of weight in 
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the commonwealth and from which to prosecute further work. 
In 1894 about 2 per cent. of the vote cast in the state was cast 
for the Populist candidates and the Peoples party was in a grow- 
ing and healthy state. 

But the nucleus thus gathered in 1894 has been dissipated 
and it is necessary to build up anew. This can only be done by 
a-firm avowal of Populist doctrines. It cannot be done if great 
issues are to be stifled, if the Populists content themselves with 
the advocacy of but one tenet of their party ignoring the others 
as non-existant. If they do so the now scattered Populist forces 
will remain scattered, they will remain members of the Socialist, 
Labor, or some other party into which the smothering of the 
principles of Populism by the Populist party drove them. If the 
Peoples party of Pennsylvania would regather its strength of 
1894 and more it must show itself worthy of the support of those 
who supported it in the past, it must show itself capable of grap- 
pling intelligently and fearlessly not only with national but state 
issues. 

As there is a place for the Peoples party in national affairs, 
so is there a place for the Peoples party in the affairs of Pennsyl- 
vania. No party in Pennsylvania strikes boldly at the roots of 
the nefarious rings that disgrace the state. Dr. Swallow and his 
followers do indeed attack the rings and their methods, attack 
steadfastly and honestly, but they do not attack the causes that 
give those rings their support, their being. And until those 
causes are attacked and attacked sucessfully the rings cannot be 
overthrown. If we would overthrow them we must strike at 
their roots. To strike at their arms is well but it will never 
destroy them for while their roots are intact they will but grow 
another arm, when one is lopped off, cherish another abuse and 
extortion when one is exposed. And those roots lie in the use of 
public franchises for private profit, lie in our railroads, steam and 
street, lie in our telegraph and telephone, our gas and water, 
light and heat monopolies. These are the monopolies that pay 
tribute to the rings, state and city, and support them and while 
they pay tribute the rings will live, do what we may. And they 
are able to pay such tribute because they profit from the use of 
public franchises, from great privileges corruptly given them 
and that are properly the property of the people, should be owned 
by and managed by the people. 

Let the people cease to surrender public franchises and public 
properties, let them resume such. franchises as they have given 
away in the past as fast as opportunity offers and then the rings 
will die from lack of support. They will not before. ‘To show 
the way to crushing the rings is open before the Peoples party of 
the state. No other party shows the way, the Peoples party 
should. 








FREE SILVER REPUBLICANS AND FUSION. 


ONE have been more loyal to the principle of fusion than the 
free silver Republicans. Since they severed ties with the 
Republican party in 1896 they have steadfastly worked to 

strengthen the Democratic party, and so pave the way to its suc- 
cess and the early triumph of the principle they saw emblazoned 
upon its banners: Free silver. They have worked for the Demo- 
cratic party fully believing that its success would assure the early 
reopening of our mints to free silver coinage, seeing that this as- 
surance was written on its banners in a foremost place, almost to 


the exclusion of all else, and fondly dreaming that in its success. 


they would share. 

But. upon the banners of Democracy has been written an- 
other demand, a demand for spoils, a demand that has been 
hidden from the free silver Republicans by the boldly emblazoned 
demand for free silver. So long as this underlying demand, this 
foremost purpose of the Democracy to reap the spoils of office, 





could be kept blurred out from the sight of confiding free silver 
Republicans by innumerable professions, all ran smoothly, out- 
wardly at least, between the free silver Republicans and the 
Democrats. But with the turn of events and the approach of the 
political campaigns of this year, the time has come when arrange- 
ments must be made for a division of all the elective offices in the 
event of party triumph. 

And so the set purpose of the Demoeratic party crops to the 
surface. Asa mere organization for the gathering and distribu- 
tion of the spoils of office and not a party fighting for any such 
principle as free coinage do many Democrats, and we regret the 
controlling Democrats in many states, regard their party. They 
look upon support of a principle of great public policy as a mere 
means for travelling the road of party success, a mere means for 
the attraction of voters by whose aid they seek to gain the spoils 
of office. So where they feel themselves strong enough to gain 
victory by merely professing adhesion to some principle and with- 
out yielding anything substantial to the discontented outside their 
party they have no use for such outsiders. And so it is that the 
Democrats in several Western States where they feel they can 
gather the spoils of office unaided have very distinctly declared 
that they have no use for the free silver Republicans. They in- 
sist.on gathering for themselves all the fruits of victory. They 
declare they will have nothing to do with fusion unless they can 
reap all the fruits of victory that may thereby be gained. 

It is true that such action may jeopardize Democratic victory, 
but they prefer to risk this rather than to fuse with the silver 
Republicans when fusion means a division of the elective offices 
with such Republicans, when silver Republicans demand as the 
price of fusion the yielding to them of certain offices which they 
may regard in the nature of bonds given them by the Democrats 
to insure the fulfillment of their pledges, an assurance that a 
victory gained will not be barren as promotive of silver remone- 
tization. For silver Republicans to thus require the Democrats 
to give bonds to carry out their pledges implies a want of trust 
in their allies, and to regard the demand of the silver Republicans 
for a share of the offices as a demand for a certain assurance that 
Democratic triumph will mean advancement of principle is to put 
the silver Republicans upon a higher plane than the Democrats 
a plane which they may not always deserve, for a greed for office 
may be and doubtless is in instances their prime impelling motive 
in their political moves and demands. 

But be this as it may the Democrats in several Rocky Moun- 
tain’ states, and the only states where the silver Republicans 
have anything approaching a party organization, show a purpose 
of disregarding the silver Republicans altogether. Looking upon 
a division of the spoils of office and not the triumph of the free 
silver or any other policy as the first purpose of party, and hold- 
ing that they run little risk in turning down the silver Republi- 
cans, they show no disposition to divide with them the spoils of 
office. And so fusion proposed by the silver Republicans and 
upon such a basis they will not listen to. They want all the 
fruits of victory and if they can gain victory without sharing 
those fruits with anyone they are resolved-to do so. That such 
is their purpose should cause us no surprise. The turn events 
have taken in the politics of the Rocky Mountain states in 
general, and Utah in particular, is not all to be wondered at. 
The Democratic party of those states is doing just what is to be 
expected of a party under control of men whose first purpose is 
to use their party for self profit and emolument. 

In national affairs the Democratic party stands forth as the | 
silver party and the Democrats of several of the Rocky Mountain 
states rely upon this to give victory to the Democratic party in 
its local contests in those states that are distinctively silver. In 
short, they feel as if the strength given them by the professed 
position of the Democratic party in national affairs makes it safe 
for them to snap their fingers in the face of the silver Republi- 
cans in state affairs. And they have not been slow todo so, much 
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to the disturbance of the national Democratic leaders who know 
how much the support of the silvér Republicans is needed by the 
Democrats in other parts of the country and how impossible is 
success in the national field without their help. These leaders 
have urged the Democrats in the Rocky Mountain states to fuse 
with the silver Republicans, but the Democrats of those states, 
seeking the spoils of office and seeing state and local spoils as 
more within their reach than national, have resented the advice 
of the national Democratic leaders as interference in local 
affairs. 

So it is that Silver Republicans have been brought to a rude 
awakening as to the prime demand of the Democratic party, 
a demand for the spoils, a demand which takes precedence of the 
demand for the advancement of the free silver policy. This the 
action of the Utah Democrats makes unmistakably clear so far as 
they are concerned and distastefully clear so far as the national 
Democrats working for a continuance of fusion are concerned, for 
the first demand of the Democracy, as uncovered in Utah, cannot 
fail to be taken as exemplary of Democracy everwhere. 

It is therefore that the loyalty of silver Republicans to the 
Democratic fusion plan is shaken. ‘They find that Democrats 
demand all the fruits of victory as the price of fusion. They find 
that in the fruits of victory gained under Democratic bariners 
they shall have no share; that Democrats invite them to con- 
tribute to the gaining of victory but not to partake of the fruits 
thereof. They find moreover that in the eyes of the Democrats 
the greatest fruits of victory are the spoils of office, not the 
advancement of the free silver policy, that the Democratic party 
is a party of spoils not of principle and so unworthy of the sup- 
port of men who put country above party, principle above office, 
who make office subordinate to principal, not principle to office, 
use office to promote principle, not principle to gain office. 

So it is that those silver Republicans whose desire for office is 
to promote the advancement of a policy of public weal and who 
disdain those who shape their advocacy of principle to gain office 
are repelled from the Democratic party. And so again it is that 
silver Republicans of less high minded motives, silver Republi- 
cans who seek for the spoils of office rather than their country’s 
good see little to be gained from fusion with the Democratic 
party, from fusion which shuts them off from the fruits of a 
fusion-gained victory, that gives to Democrats not alone the 
fruits of their own sacrifices, but the fruits of the silver Repub- 
licans’ sacrifices as well. 

Thus it is that fusion with the Democracy, a fusion that can 
be made only on the basis of giving principle to the silver Repub- 
licans and all the machinery of carrying it out to the Democracy 
loses caste with the silver Republicans. It loses caste because it 
is seen that a party that puts spoils above principle cannot be 
trusted to carry out any great principle, because it is seen that 
support of the principle of free silver coinage by such a party, 
support promised the silver Republicans and all that the Demo- 
crats are willing to accord the silver Republicans for their assist- 
ance needs be unreliable because not earnest, not avowed from 
deep conviction, because it is seen that to spend effort in strength- 
ening such a party would be sheer waste, suicidal folly. And 
finally does fusion with the Democracy lose caste because the 
unwelcome truth is forced home upon the silver Republicans that 
they are invited to contribute to Democratic success but not to 
share in the fruits of victory. 

So it is that the loyalty of the silver Republicans to fusion 
with the Democracy is shaken. And to the fusion principle none 
have been more loyal than they. As we have said, they have 
been steadfastly loyal ever since they severed their ties with the 
Republican party when that party declared for the maintenance 
of the gold standard in 1896, steadfastly loyal until now, when 
the Democrats haughtily refuse to give them aught for their 
loyalty to fusion, a fusion from which Democrats have profited 
so much, silver Republicans so little, and from which Democrats 





now demand that they shall profit all, silver Republicans not 
at all. ‘ip 

It is true that fora few days.after the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan by the Chicago Democratic Convention some silver Repub- 
licans who had worked hard at that convention to bring about the 
nomination of Senator Teller evinced a disposition to sulk and 
withhold their support from the nominees of the Chicago con- 
vention. But in the end they came to the ardent support of the 
Democratic ticket and they have ardently worked to strengthen 
the Democratic party ever since. ‘To the fusion principle they 
have been loyal, though little has ever been offered them for their 
help, their loyalty has been unshaken until the Democrats have 
shown a greed for the offices now occupied by silver Republicans 
and declared a purpose to grasp such offices. 

Thus made aware of the ungratefulness, if not falseness of 
their allies, they find themselves alone, a sickly feeling overcomes 
them that they have been strengthening their unfriends, lending 
themselves to undermining, to weakening their own ends. And 
so at last does fusion lose caste among those who were most loyal 
to the idea. Their only hope lies in building up anew, in build- 
ing up a party with whose aims they are, for the most part, 
in thorough sympathy. Such a party they can find in the Peoples 
party, a party that has shaken itself free from the embroilments 
of fusion, a party whose motto shall be : We shall carry our prin- 
ciples in with the men or we shall not carry in the men, 

It is in Utah that Democrats have uncovered themselves to 
the silver Republicans in their true colors, uncovered themselves 
as seekers after spoils, not as promoters of principle. The silver 
Republicans of that state, in an address ringing with a purpose 
to put principle above party, made overtures to the Democratic 
State Committee. But that committee summarily rejected all 
overtures, indeed refused to even discuss any arrangement for 
fusion, any arrangement with the silver Republicans for a divi- 
sion of the offices and so as to unite all advocates of free silver 
coinage. And that which makes this slap in the face all the 
harder for the silver Republicans of Utah to bear is that the 
chief place at stake is the United States Senatorship now filled by 
Senator Cannon, one of the foremost of Silver Republicans in 
state or nation. : 

Senator Cannon, as delegate to the St. Louis Republican 
Convention of 1896, was one of the small group who walked out 
of that convention when it declared for gold, and it was Senator 
Cannon who led the bolt from the Republican party in Utah and 
did, perhaps, more than any other man to turn that state into the 
Democratic column and give its electoral vote to Bryan and 
Sewell. To the help of such menas Senator Cannon the Demo- 
crats of Utah owe their supremacy, the Democrats of the nation 
any chance that they may have for national success as a silver 
party in 1900. Yet the Democrats of Utah have virtually ejected 
Senator Cannon from the party to which he brought so much 
strength two yearsago. Despite the protests of national Demo- 
cratic leaders who see certain defeat in 1900 if they drive away 
their silver Republican allies the Democrats of Utah have refused 
to work for the return of Senator Cannon to the Senate, resolved 
to work against him. 

Such is the treatment accorded to the silver Republicans in 
Utah, such is the example held up before silver Republicans of 
the nation, such is the treatment they are forced to fear, led to 
expect at the hands of the Democracy everywhere and wherever, 
through their aid, that Democracy may grow strong enough to 
feel able to reach the spoils of office without their further’ assist- 
ance. Wherever this is the case we may rest assured that a party 
whose first demand is spoils will insist that the spoils of office be 
shared with no one. It is not only in Utah that we are given 
unmistakable evidence of this. We have alsoa recent example 
furnished by the Democrats of Colorado. 

To use a vulgar phrase, there seems to be no manner of 
doubt that it is the disposition to hog all the offices that has led 
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the Utah Democrats to reject, or rather refuse so much as to re- 
ceive the overtures of the silver Republicans for fusion. Yet we 
should not overlook wide differences in the principles professed 
by the Democrats and silver Republicans of Utah. ‘The silver 
Republicans hold that bimetallism and protection make a twin 
policy, that it is only by pursuit of such a joint policy that true 
prosperity may be attained. They hold that under a gold mono- 
metallic policy that builds up a premium on gold in silver using 
countries that acts as a bounty on exports from such countries to 
all gold using countries, a tariff can give but a sham protection to 
domestic industries, for the advantages conferred by tariff 
duties on our producers over their foreign competitors in silver 
countries are pulled down, neutralized, by the bounties received 
by those competitors in the shape of a premium on gold and that 
we have had our part in conferring. And they further hold that 
this same bounty which has greatly stimulated exports of grain 
from silver using and paper using countries to gold using coun- 
tries and depressed prices of agricultural products, thus greatly 
impoverished our farmers, and so caused the home market for the 
products of our mills and factories, and which it is the design of 
the protective system to preserve to our own manufacturers, to be 
disastrously narrowed. 

A protective tariff, it is well urged, can bring no prosperity 
by securing to our own producers our home market until we 
make that market broad enough to absorb the products of our 
mills and factories. The first thing is to restore our home 
market to its old breadth, the second to preserve it. And the 
first step can only be achieved by insuring to our agriculturists 
better prices. This is clear, and as we produce a large surplus 
of agricultural products that must be marketed abroad, the prices 
that can be had in the foreign markets make the prices for our 
products. These markets are open to the competition of all the 
world and it is in these markets that competition from silver 
using and paper using countries has been stimulated by our fat- 
uous policy of building up a premium on gold and bounty on 
exports from all such countries into gold using Europe. 


This silver Republicans, and Senator Cannon as one of the. 


foremost, have forcibly urged. They further point out that this 
same premium on gold raised up in silver using countries and 
which enables the producers of such countries to sell their 
produce for a smaller price in gold using countries and still get 
the same prices in their own currency, has inversely raised the 
price in their currency of everything bought in gold using coun- 
tries and the gold price of which has not been cut as much as 
silver, as measured in gold, has depreciated. The general result 
has been to make everything bought from gold using countries 
dearer to such peoples, and this has naturally discouraged impor- 
tations on the one hand and stimulated home manufacturing on 
the other. The result has not only been to handicap our export 
trade to the Orient, but also the trade of all gold using countries, 
especially England. This has led to curtailed markets for British 
goods, trade depression in Britain and lower prices and this in 
turn to more severe competition on the part of British producers 
for our markets. 

And so in this indirect manner has the gold monometallic 
system operated to undermine the advantages that the protective 
system is designed to confer and that the silver Republicans of 
Utah, in common with others, insist it would confer under bi- 
metallism. In short, they hold that a protective system, a 
system possible under bimetallism but impossible under gold 
monometallism, brings producer and consumer closer together 
thus saving wasteful transportation charges, leads to a diversifi- 
cation of employments and thereby an increased productiveness 
of labor, stimulates the development of our natural resources and 
so increases our national strength, and, finally, frees consumers 
from dependence on foreign monopolies and the exaction of 
monopoly prices. Beneficial they believe a protective tariff must 
be that is designed to protect our producers against crushing 





foreign competition, a competition made crushing to destroy 
new industries and wreck those men developing the mineral and 
industrial resources of the nation, a competition made crushing 
by foreign producers, though to make it crushing they must sell 
at a loss, a competition made crushing so as to destroy competi- 
tion, gain a monoply and then recoup by exacting monopoly 
prices, a crushing competition they are able to make because of 
their greater accumulations of wealth and their ability to stand 
losses. 

This silver Republicans believe, this they recognize has not 
always been the aim of Republican framed tariffs that have some- 
times been framed to protect monopoly rather than to stimulate 
domestic competition so break monopoly and protect consumer as 
well as producer from exactions such as are inseparable from 
dependence on foreign and distant markets. But in the faults 
that are separable from the system they see no ground to con- 
demn the system, only a reason to clear it of its faults, of the 
leeches that have attached themselves to it and build it up as it 
should be built, and that is to protect our producers from com- 
petition with competitors possessed of the advantages that posses- 
sion of or command of centralized capital confers. 

This may be regarded as an artificial advantage but it can 
readily be seen that it isa great advantage, such as will enable 
its possessors to destroy new competitors even if favored with 
natural advantages, for the possessors of centralized capital, of 
the deepest purse, can undersell at a loss the longest and so 
destroy competition. So it is that this artificial advantage of 
producers may turn trade into artificial channels and if we would 
turn trade into natural channels and make possible our industrial 
development in the most profitable of channels we must offset 
this artificial advantage by an artificial barrier in the shape of a 
protective tariff for the protection of our producers. 

This is the view held by silver Republicans who have a 
grasp of the tariff question, and so they are protectionists. Of 
course, they do not believe in extending protection to domestic 
trusts which, possessed of or commanding the advantages of cen- 
tralized capital and abusing the power that possession of cen- 
tralized capital confers, have the artificial advantages over inde- 
pendent competitors that, when possessed by foreigners, a pro- 
tective tariff is aimed to neutralize, and such trusts are entitled to 
no protection. That they receive such protection is true, but 
silver Republicans regard the extending of protection to such 
trusts as an abuse rather than as a necessary evil of the protective 
tariff system. 

Thus it is that silver Republicans of Utah believe in bi- 
metallism and protection. They insist upon sending to Wash- 
ington representatives who will work for such a joint policy. On 
the other hand, the Democrats believe that a protective tariff 
rears up, and of necessity, domestic monopolies, and so oppose 
the protective policy. In this they hold views quite counter to 
the silver Republicans, and holding such views they could not 
conscientiously support for the United States senatorship anyone 
believing in protection, a policy which they believe to be injurious 
and unjust. To fuse with the silver Republicans of Utah, and 
on a basis of returning a protectionist to the United States Senate, 
even though he be somewhat of an impracticable protectionist, 
they would have to sacrifice principle. And if the Democrats of 
Utah put their opposition to fusion on this ground we would have 
no fault to find with them, no sympathy for the aational Demo- 
cratic leaders who upbraid them. On the contrary, their stand 
would command respect, for such stand we would honor them. 
But, as we have said, there seems to be no manner of doubt that 
their opposition to fusion on a basis of returning Senator Cannon 
to the Senate springs from a purpose to grasp all the offices, the 
United States senatorship included, for Democrats, and so their 
opposition to fusion only shows that they hold the spoils of office 
dearer than principle, only shows that the prime demand of the 
Democracy is a demand for spoils. 
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This the silver Republicans, so long loyal to the fusion 
principle, have been at last forced to see. Their eyes have been 
opened by the humiliations put upon them by Utah Democrats. 
They humiliated themselves by making all the advances towards 
fusion only to find their humiliation, their bending to the Demo- 
crats, their sacrifice of principle by promising to support a free 
trader for Congress all in vain. Thus is the Ogden Standard 
which bolted the Republican party in 1896 and has for some time 
stood against fusion with the Democrats impelled to remark that 
the Standard having ‘‘ contended for some time that the oppor- 
tunity was ripe for Republicans to cease placing themselves in a 
position to be humiliated by the affronts of Democracy’’ has 
‘*no great amount of sympathy for the insistent, groveling 
leaders who approached the Democratic moguls with a reverential 
awe, pleading fusion, only to be unceremoniously turned away.’’ 
And it continues. ‘‘ Having been given to understand that they 
are not wanted in the Democratic camp, unless they enter in 
sackcloth and ashes as a sign of due contrition and self abnega- 
tion, now is the appointed time for Republicans to get together 
and push to the front the best material they have which will 
stand for silver and protection.’’ 

But much more significant as coming from a conservative 
among conservatives of silver Republican papers and a journal 
that is truly metropolitan is this criticism of the Salt Lake 
Tribune upon the action of the Democratic State Committee in 
turning down the overtures of the silver Republicans, Speaking 
of ‘‘ the men who control the Democratic organization in Utah ’’ 
the 7ribune declares that ‘‘ their position, stripped of verbiage, 
seems to be this: 

‘‘Weareon top. There are not offices enough for half of 
us who yearn to serve, for revenue, our beloved country. True, 
some of us were never silver men until we had to be, there being 
no other place to go; our reconcentrados have been naked and 
starving for a long time ; what pie there is has been placed in our 
cupboard ; why should we divide? It is true that the Republi- 
cans taught us all we know about silver ; it is true that two years 
ago they did what we never would have done—deserted their 
party to make a fight for what they believed to be a holy princi- 
ple—but then we are not philanthropists, we do not deal in the 
finer courtesies that attach to cultured society; gratitude has 
never been a ruling passion with us, and we have over and over 
demonstrated that we never desire allies except when we are in a 
close place and need sappers and miners to storm the citadel. 
But when we are inside and everything is secure, why should we 
be considerate of anybody save ourselves ? 

‘“If we tender to Silver Republicans the privilege of first 
swallowing all the pills in our platforn, then give them a place in 
the rear of our procession and the opportunity to vote our ticket, 
what more can they in justice ask ?’’ 


And then the 77ibune concludes in these vehement words : 

‘‘Surely it ought not any longer to be a concernment to the 
silver Republicans what these men say or do. They are simply 
spoilsmen. They have not a principle in the world which they 
hold as high as they do party spoils, and this being true, its truth 
having been established by their own declarations and admissions, 
it is debasing for silver Republicans to carry any more flags of 
truce to their camp. The silver Republicans should organize 
and ask for the support of honest silver men, and make a high- 
minded, clean, open-handed fight on principle. It might lead to 
victory, but at best, even if it ended in defeat, the party would 
go . . . ”’ todefeat ‘‘ with its honest flag flying and to the 
music of honest drums. ”’ 

Thus the silver Republicans awaken to their mistake of 
fusing with the Democrats, thus they see such fusion bears no 
fruits for them, thus is their loyalty to the fusion principal 
shattered upon the rocks of Utah. And as their loyalty to fusion 
is thus shattered, as they withdraw their support from a party 
whose first purpose is pursuit of spoils and whose success they 
see could not be depended upon to advance the principles so dear 
to them, the possibility of Democratic success under silver.banners 
in 1900 is likewise shattered and the opportunity made for the 
Peoples party to come forward, gather to itself the great majority 
of silver Republicans and go on to victory as the party of equal- 








ity, the party of the people, the party that emblazons upon its 
banners equality of opportunity for all special privileges for none 
and the motto : If we cannot carry our principles to success with 
our candidates we care to elect no man. 








PROPOSED REVENUE TAXES. 


NTERING upon war, it behooves us to make provision for 
meeting its costs. It may be that the war will be of short 
duration, that our fleets will gain early and undisputed 

supremacy of the sea; that our armies will meet no material re- 
verses in Cuba, and early succeed in forcing the Spanish on the 
island to capitulate. And it may be that such successes will be 
followed by an early peace ; we all hope that it will, as we con- 
fidently believe in the superiority of our fleets and men. But to 
count on a war of short duration and the early cessation of war — 
expenses we cannot, for to do so would be to leave us unprepared 
and at a disadvantage we should not incur, should the war be 
drawn out to a length in excess of our calculations. It may be 
that the war will be over in six weeks, as many profess to be- 
lieve, some military and naval authorities among the rest, and if 
so it would in all likelihood be possible for us to meet the ex- 
penses of the war out of the money now in the Treasury and 
without intrenching upon the sacred gold reserve, a reserve, by 
the way, that is the conception of John Sherman and of no law ; 
that was set aside by Mr. Sherman as Secretary of the Treasury 
and upon his own motion and not in compliance with any man- 
date of law. Indeed, the only mention of a gold reserve on our 
statute books is the direction that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall issue no gold certificates in exchange for deposits of gold 
coin when the free gold reserve in the Treasury is less than $100,- 
000,000. In compliance with this direction of law Mr. Carlisle 
suspended the issue of gold certificates several years ago when 
the reserve fell below $100,000,000, and this suspension is still in 
force, although the gold reserve stands at a figure considerably in 
excess of the traditional minimum. 

But though there may be enough money now in the Treasury 
to meet the costs of the war the course of wisdom is at once to make 
provision for meeting the costsof war should the sum now in the 
Treasury prove insufficient. And this is doubly true if we are 
to rely upon increased taxation for meeting a share of the costs, 
for to put off making provisions for raising more revenues until 
the money was actually needed would be to leave us without 
money when the want pressed. We cannot increase revenues in 
a day. To be assured of increased revenues a few weeks hence we 
must make provision now. This is quite generally recognized, 
and the question of making provision for replenishing the cash 
in the Treasury so that the costs of the war may be promptly met, 
however great or continuous they may be, is one that is regarded 
as pressing. : 

A prudent and wasteless way to answer this question would 
be to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a hundred 
millions or so of Treasury notes that might be issued, if need be, 
to pay for war materials and that would circulate as money. 
Such notes would not be issued unless the need for them arose 
because of insufficiency of the money now in the Treasury, and 
over and above the gold reserve of $100,000,000, which the 
administration will doubtless insist on keeping sacred, to meet 
the costs of the war. If the war was of short duration and the 
money now in the Treasury aside from the gold reserve proved 
sufficient to meet the costs of the war there would be no call to issue 
such notes, and at the same time any loss or needless hindrance to 
trade occasioned by imposing new or higher taxes that, in the light 
of after events, would appear quite unnecessary could be avoided, 
for with provision made for meeting an emergency by an issue 
of Treasury notes it would be quite safe to postpone the imposing 
of new taxes and the raising of additional revenues until we 
found whether such taxes would be really needed. And on the 
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other hand if the war was extended and the costs grew so as to 
absorb the idle surplus nowin the Treasury and show the need 
of raising more revenues we could impose more taxes with the 
certainty that the taxes imposed were not a needless burden 
on trade and industry or an uncalled for withdrawal of money 
from the channels of industry, a withdrawal beyond the needs 
of war. 

It may be said that we should increase taxes to replenish the 
money now in the Treasury in excess of the gold reserve and that 
is sure to be taken to meet the costs of war, that the large cash 
balance now in our Treasury and far beyond the current needs of 
the government should be kept intact, that the surplus, that is 
the remnant of the Cleveland bond issues should be kept sacred. 
But that balance it is useless, indeed a hindrance to trade to keep 
for when it was taken out of the channels of industry it caused 
contraction, falling prices, a shrinkage of profits and a paralysis 
of business and to put it back again would give prices: an accel- 
erated upward tendency, instill profits into industry and enliven 
trade. 

So to increase taxes merely to keep intact a surplus over and 
above the gold reserve of $125,000,000 and a surplus that is at 
least $75,000,000 greater than the convenience of the govern- 
ment demands would be folly. Yet if we set our faces deter- 
minedly against an issue of Treasury notes and refuse to make 
provision for an emergency by authorizing such an issue we dare 
not put off making provision for raising money in some other 
way. If, as we have said, reliance is to be put in additional taxes 
for raising moneys to meet, in part, the costs of war, and no first 
reliance placed in Treasury notes, we must at once, for safety, 
make provision for raising additional taxation so that such taxa- 
tion will commence to yield revenues before the $75,000,000 of 
idle surplus now in the Treasury is exhausted. If we do not, if 
we wait until that $75,000,000 is exhausted and the need of 
more money becomes pressing it will be quite impossible to get 
such increased money by taxation in time to be of avail for to in- 
crease revenues by taxation takes time. In short, we must make 
provision for raising more revenue before the day we need such 
increase or else we will be left in the lurch. 


It is true that Congress might make provision by authorizing . 


the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds and it is quite possible 
that such authority will be given although there is much 
righteous opposition to making provision for raising war funds 
by such a course when a better course remains untried. Indeed 
if no reliance is to be put in Treasury notes and the war is 
extended so that the moneys now in the Treasury will fall far 
short of a sufficiency to meet the costs, and they surely will if 
the war drags out beyond a few weeks, there will be no escape 
from bond issues, for increased taxes can hardly be made to meet 
the costs. Not indeed that taxation could not be borne that 
would meet any probable costs of pressing a war with Spain but 
because the money would be needed before the necessary taxation 
to raise money in such sums as might be needed could be put 
into effective operation. It is true that if we should at once take 
up the question of taxation and impose certain taxes that could 
be collected by machinery already in operation we could much 
swell our revenue receipts within a few weeks, but other taxes of 
a nature such as have not been collected for years and for the 
collection of which the machinery must be reassembled could not 
be made to yield any considerable revenue until after the lapse 
of some time. 

It is therefore that taxes of the first kind are suggested with 
greatest urgency. Though easiest of collection they are most 
inequitable in the distribution of the burdens of taxation. It is 
unfortunate that our revenue machinery is such that ease and 
promptitude of raising additional revenue by taxation go hand 
in hand with inequity but it is so. 

As we have said the prudent way to make provision for 
meeting the costs of the war would be first to authorize the Secre- 





tary of the Treasury to issue say $100,000,000 of Treasury notes. 
With that authorization we might stop until the Secretary of the 
Treasury had exhausted the available cash balance now in the 
Treasury and resorted to the use of such notes. If, because of 
the early success of our arms and restoration of peace, such use of 
Treasury notes should not be found necessary, so much the 
better and we could drop further thought of war measures. If 
on the other hand these notes should be issued and the war bore 
evidence of being prolonged, we could then proceed with some 
intelligence to make further provision for the prosecution of the 
war. 

Then the course of true wisdom would be to proceed to lay 
new taxes that would bear equitably upon all classes according 
to their wealth. To collect such taxes we would have to raise 
up new machinery that would possibly run at first with much 
friction and be costly of operation and we would doubtless have 
to make some tentative and experimental steps that it would 
be wise later to withdraw. Moreover such taxes would not be 
of the kind to give an increase of revenue with greatest prompt- 
ness. In the interim, however, it would be doubtless quite 
proper and wise to increase the issues of Treasury notes. Such 
increases would on the one hand tend to cause such notes to de- 
preciate, but on the other hand would set in force factors that 
would tend to give added value to such notes. Gold might asa 
result be sent to a premium, but this in itself would be no evil. 
Other currency being issued to fill its place and in sufficient 
volume to give us a stable or slightly falling currency, and so 
slightly rising prices we would have no occasion to regret the 
disappearance of gold from circulation. If gold went toa pre- 
mium it would simply mean that to the cost of everything im- 
ported from abroad would be added the premium which would 
have all the effects of an increased protective tariff. In short, 
importations would be discouraged and our own industries en- 
couraged to greater activity. 

At the same time, and this should not be forgotten, prices 
in all gold using countries would tend to rise, for as gold 
went out of use in the United States as money, and it could 
not go to a premium until it did, there would be more gold 
available for use in gold using countries with the result that 
gold would there be depressed in value and prices raised. Conse- 
quently we would get more gold for our exports than now. More- 
over, with the increase of Treasury notes.and raising of prices 
consequent on a cheapening of our currency profits of industry 
would be swelled, enterprise of all kinds would be vastly stimu- 
lated and the demands for money greatly expanded in channels 
of productive industry as well as in new channels directly 
opened by the war. In brief, we would have use for and could 
well absorb an issue of Treasury notes to an amount to con- 
siderably expand our currency. Indeed, there is not the slightest 
doubt that there could come very considerable expansion without 
causing any gold depreciation of the notes, and for two reasons. 
First, the new demands for money made by the war would have to 
be filled before there could come any real cheapening of the cur- 
rency such as would send gold out of the country and tend to 
send it to a premium. And second, the cheapening of money 
and raising of prices would make new demands for money by 
stimulating production. 

The result would be that there would come considerable ex- 
pansion before there was any appreciable inflation, for the 
demands for money would grow with the supply. And so the 
true value of money would hold up surprisingly in the face of 
increased issues and so gold would not go rapidly to a premium, 
especially as the gradual release of our stock of gold for use in 
other countries would cheapen gold in such countries and until 
gold went out of use as money in the United States it could not 
go to a premium. 

The time would of course come in the end when expansion 
would cause inflation, send gold to a premium and when further 
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expansion would be accompanied by-the evils of inflation, namely, 
rapidly rising prices such as would turn men’s heads and divert 
their energies from productive pursuits by showering upon them 
unearned gains. When expansion threatened to lead over the 
border line, the border line between healthful expansion of 
currency keeping pace with the expansion of trade and industry, 
and the evils of inflation, the time would come to check the ex- 
pansion. And that could be wisely done not by suddenly stop- 
ping all further issue of Treasury notes but by making provision 
for the conversion into bonds of the Treasury notes already issued 
and to amounts equal to the new issues or to amounts sufficient 
to prevent any injurious cheapening of the currency, which 
amounts might not be at all equal to the new issues, for new 
demands might and probably would constantly arise. Therefore, 
the wisdom of not arbitrarily checking the issue of Treasury 
notes upon the first sign of inflation. To do so would not im- 
probably set in motion falling prices, so check enterprise, cause a 
falling off in the demands for money, in the productive abilities 
of the nation, and so infinite trouble. Such bonds should be 
made redeemable at the pleasure of the government. 

But such a course, course of true wisdom as we see it or not 
as others may regard it will not be followed, for the others are in 
control in the Treasury Department. All that we can hope is 
that an approach to this course of wisdom may be brought about 
by pressure from the Senate, by opposition of that body to the 
plans of the Administration for the raising of war funds. The 
question is, from our standpoint, not so much what ought to be 
done as what others may be prevailed upon to do in the direction 
of right. 

And first let it be remarked that there is no doubt that the 
Administration will insist upon keeping $100,000,000 of gold in 
the Treasury as a reserve for the redemption of greenbacks and 
Treasury notes of 1890. This cuts down the available cash bal- 
ance to something under $125,000,000 and the amount of money 
that can be spared from the Treasury without inconvenience to 
meet war expenses to something like $75,000,000. This reserve 
of $100,000,000 in gold the Administration has the power to 
insist on keeping, for if it is depleted the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has the authority under existing law, or at least it is assumed 
that he has, to sell bonds to replenish it. A fair construction of 
the law does not appear to confer any such authority to issue 
bonds to replenish the gold reserve, especially when that reserve 
is virtually pulled down to meet the expenses of the government, 
but this authority Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle assumed, under 
this authority they issued bonds and there is little probability of 
that authority being effectively questioned now. 

Of this $75,000,000 of the Treasury balance that may then 
be said to be available to meet war expenses, $50,000,000 has 
already been appropriated, and though only a small part of this 
sum has actually been disbursed, engagements have been made 
by the government that call for the expenditure of much the 
greater part. It is, then, apparent that if the war is continued 
beyond a very short period the government will have need of 
more money from some quarter. Asone source of gathering the 
needed funds additional revenue taxes are looked to, and on the 
tax propositions prompt action is asked, for though it is proposed 
to levy the new taxes or additional taxes on products that can be 
readily taxed by the use of the present machinery of collection, it 
is evident that action must be taken, the taxes imposed and the 
machinery for collection set in motion some time before the tax 
receipts can be materially swelled. And as there is no telling 
whether there will be need of such swelling of revenues or not 
and no purpose to make a temporary provision by authorizing 
the’ issue of Treasury notes, preparation for the unknown 
demands that provision for the swelling of revenues be made at 
once. 
Of the taxes proposed, the most important, from a revenue 
standpoint, are those on beer and tobacco. On both it is pro- 








posed to double present taxes, and assuming that such increase in 
taxation would lead to no material reductign in consumption, the 
revenues would be increased by about $30,000,000 a year on 
beer and a like amount from tobacco. Aside from these sources 
the other main source of internal revenue is that derived from the 
taxes on spirits, which yield about $80,000,000 a year. A raising 
of the tax on spirits is not, however, suggested, for the tax is 
now so high that many judge that it measurably defeats itself as 
a revenue measure by encouraging illicit distilling. And ina case 
where it is doubtful if the receipts would not be swollen more by 
a lowering than by a raising of the tax, it is deemed best to leave 
the tax unchanged. 

So the revenue raisers must turn to new internal revenue 

taxes, or rather go back to the old revenue taxes of war time, and 
turn to the imposition of new or higher customs duties in order 
to make further provision for increasing the revenues, In the 
customs line two articles of common consumption are picked out 
for taxation, namely, tea and coffee, articles both now on the 
free list. On tea a tax of ten cents a pound is proposed, and on 
coffee of three. As these taxes would be collected regardless of 
quality, and as tea and coffee are used as freely by the poor as the 
rich, the greater part of these taxes would be collected from the 
poor. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the poorer of our 
people consume more tea and coffee, head for head, than the 
well-to-do, and so would not only pay relatively more in propor- 
tion to their means, but actually more head for head. Of course, 
the very rich, who keep many servants who are lavish users of 
tea and coffee, especially tea, would pay, family for family, more 
of the proposed tax on tea and coffee than the poorer among our 
people. 
These taxes paid by the importer would, of course, be added 
to the prices charged consumers, and probably added to the 
prices of that already imported as well as that which may here- 
after be imported so that those who have stores of tea and coffee 
on hand, and the stores of coffee are very large, would profit 
greatly by being virtually enabled to levy a tax on the American 
people. These taxes are obviously grossly unfair in that they 
do not rest upon men in proportion to their means, in that they 
relieve the rich of a good portion of their just share of the burdens 
of the government, of the costs of war, and cast such burdens, 
such costs on the poorer members of society. But they are the 
taxes preferred by the Democratic party to all others. 

The duty on coffee would not yield much revenue for 
probably some time for at present there is a regular glut of coffee 
on our markets, at least three and probably a four months supply 
on hand. ‘This is the result of abnormally large imports, imports 
for the last calendar year being 806,048,539 pounds, while the con- 
sumption of the country, though of course increasing, has not 
averaged during the last five years 600,000,000 pounds. Indeed, 
in only two years in our history prior to last, did imports exceed 
600,000,000 pounds. Soa duty of 3 cents a pound on coffee may 
be calculated to yield perhaps $20,000,000 a year, though we 
must again remark that it would probably yield little for the first 
three months of its collection. This is one of the reasons that a 
great increase of revenues cannot be counted upon to at once 
follow imposition of taxes and why, if we would have an increase 
of revenues a few months ahead we must take time by the fore- 
lock and impose additional taxes now. 

The tax on tea of 10 cents a pound would probably yield 
about half as much revenue as the proposed tax on coffee. Last 
year we imported 99,708,133 pounds of tea and a tax of 10 cents 
a pound on this would have yielded just short of $10,000,000. 
Average importations are from ninety to a hundred million 
pounds and so the tea tax would probably come to but little short 
of $10,000,000 a year. Of course the tax, raising the price of 
tea, might tend to diminish consumption but no material 
decrease would be likely. 

All the taxes so far mentioned as war taxes, taxes on beer, 
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tobacco, coffee and tea are taxes of the poor rather than the rich, 
taxes of men not of wealth, of the right to live rather than the 
right to the enjoyment of great property. And as such we hear 
no protest against such taxes from the rich and the papers who 
cater to them, or indeed from any of the papers that much laud 
their own championship of the cause of the people, of democracy 
and equality yet advocate the taxation of inequality, of releasing 
the rich from their just share of taxation by unduly burdening 
the poor. But when we come to the proposals to tax stock ex- 
change sales and tax telegrams at the rate of 1 cent for a message 
of ten and 2 cents fora message of over ten words we hear much 
protest. We are told that such taxation would be class taxation, 
that it would shift the burden of taxation onto the rich, that it 
would be grossly unjust. We are not sure but that the telegram 
tax would be most just and equitable and stock gambling might 
well be taxed on the ground of morality. As to the telegram 
tax it is of course true that the rich would pay more of it than 
the poor for they send more messages, that the gamblers in wheat 
would be taxed more than the farmers. But would they be 
taxed more than in proportion to their means? We doubt it. If 
the man with an income of half a million a year sends 1,000 tele- 
grams a year where the wage earner with an income of $500 sends 
one and is, as a consequence, taxed 1000 times as much, the tax 
would be absolutely just for each would contribute to the 
support of the government in proportion to his means. 

From a revenue standpoint it is uncertain just what these 
taxes would amount to. The revenue yield of a tax on stock ex- 
change dealings it is impossible to guess at and the yield of the 
telegram tax can only be approximately arrived at. Last year 
the Western Union Telegraph Company controlling 90 per cent. 
of the telegraph mileage sent 58,151,684 messages. Adding a 
liberal number of messages for the other companies the number 
of messages transmitted may be put at 65,000,000. Some of these 
messages were of course over ten words and would have had to 
pay a tax of two cents but it is obvious that this telegram tax 
would yield considerably under a million dollars. So the pro- 
posed war taxes would yield say $30,000,000 on tobacco, $30,000,- 
000 on beer, $20,000,000 on coffee, $10,000,000 on tea, $1,000,000 
on telegrams and an uncertain amount on stock exchange trans- 
actions or somewhat under $100,000,000 all told. 

On the supposition that war would cut off imports and so cut 
down customs revenues it is suggested that such war taxes yield- 
ing in themselves an increase of revenues of $100,000,000 would 
not add to the aggregate revenues by any such amount. In an- 
swer to this it may be said that last year we imported only $111,- 
000,000 of our imports or less than 18 per cent. of our total 
imports in American bottoms, that under the modern interpreta- 
tion of international law goods owned by American importers 
could not be seized on the high seas when shipped in the ships of 
neutral nations save when contraband of war and that articles 
that are contraband of war do not enter materially into the make 
up of our normal import trade. Nor would war, because of any 
activity of our enemies’ cruisers, materially interfere with our ex- 
port trade for out of a total of $1,079,863,000 worth of exports 
last year we exported only $73,000,000 in American bottoms. Of 
the balance $60,000,000 was shipped by land to Mexico: and 
Canada and the rest in foreign bottoms. And our produce in 
such bottoms would be free from seizure for the doctrine of ene- 
mies’ goods enemies’ ships, enemies’ ships enemies’ goods isa relic 
of barbarism no longer recognized having been superseded by the 
doctrine of free ships free goods. So enemies’ cruisers would not 
cut off our imports and customs revenues but false fiscal legisla- 
tion might. 

During the last year of our Civil War we spent nearly 
$3,000,000 a day for the prosecution of the war. It is not 
supposable that any such armies as were put in the field in the 
Civil War will be required for the conduct of the war with Spain 
but the engines of war are much more costly and destructive than 





thirty-three years ago. So it is not at all unreasonable to 
suppose that war with Spain will cost us at the rate of a million 
dollars a day. And at this rate the $75,000,000 in the Treasury 
and available for war expenses and of which $50,000,000 has 
been spent in preparation will not last long and an increase in 
taxes of $100,000,000 a year or less than $300,000 a day will not 
meet the drain by far. So it is apparent that if war is not 
brought to an early conclusion we will soon have to borrow to get 
the means to carry it on or increase taxation to an extent far 
beyond what is now contemplated. Indeed it is gravely doubt- 
ful if we could, in any event, thus greatly increase taxation 
promptly enough to avoid the necessity of borrowing. 

Therefore, if the war lasts beyond a few weeks we will have 
to borrow. We may do so by issuing Treasury notes that will 
circulate as money, we may do so by the sale of bonds. If we 
sell bonds there will be forced a withdrawal of money from circu- 
lation, there will follow contraction by the banks, falling prices, 
industrial stagnation so a curtailment of imports and shrinkage 
of customs revenues. In short, by so doing, we will not only 
weaken the power of our people for aggression and defense, we 
will undermine the revenues of the national government. 

If on the other hand we issue Treasury notes, and a moder- 
ate issue of one or two hundred millions would probably see us 
through the war with Spain, and we will have the reverse of all 
this, a bright picture instead of a dark. And such an issue of 
Treasury notes would not put gold toa premium. An issue of 
several times two hundred millions might, probably would, an 
issue of one or two hundred millions never. 

So gold monometallists need not oppose such issue for fear 
that it will lead to the overthrow of the gold standard. In the 
first place the war must make new demands for money, and until 
those demands are filled by an issue of Treasury notes money can 
in no way be cheapened. If such demands are not thus filled 
money will be made dearer. In the second place further issues 
of Treasury notes will raise prices. Raising prices will stimulate 
imports and build up the government revenues, they will greatly 
encourage domestic enterprises of all kinds, lead to increased pro- 
duction and increased demands for money, which demands will, 
of course, hold in check the rise in prices. 

It is, of course, true that any rise in prices, followed as a 
natural sequence by increased merchandise imports, may lead to 
a cessation of gold imports, perhaps to gold exports. But if it 
leads to gold exports gold will be cheapened and prices rise in 
England. Obviously we will then get more for our exports to 
Britain and naturally import less of her products because of the 
higher prices demanded. And so will be set in motion the ma- 
chinery that will turn back the flow of gold to America. From 
an issue of one or two hundred million Treasury notes we can 
expect no greater disturbance than above depicted, and what dis- 
turbance there is in the direction of cheapening money and 
raising prices will serve to measurably increase our industrial 
activity and lighten the burdens of war. 
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An Establisher of American Law. 


Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, LL.D. 1763-1847 By WILLIAM 
KENT. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


At first glance this book gives small promise of interest out- 
side the legal and family circles. Its materials might pardona- 
bly have seemed too tame to compete with the rush of stirring 
chronicles now bewildering the public eye. The multitude have 
so long endured being pampered on heroes great and small, not 
to hint at some heroic only in their failure to be so, that reflective 
readers have good cause to feel grateful to biographers courageous 
enough to assert the claims of quiet doers of worthy work toa 
proper share of public homage. Posterity’s worst malady isa 
weakening of its memory, except for blood-red pictures and 
blasts from the loudest trumpets. We are more respectful to the 
noisy thunder, harmless as it is, than to the silent lightning that 
does the business. Whether the popular delusions about true 
merit and true fame be of serious consequence or not, it must be 
good that the people should be instructed as to the unseen stones 
which give the mighty edifice of our nation’s greatness its sta- 
bility. The showy pinnacles and ornamental carvings speak for 
themselves and get more than their share of admiration. With- 
out himself being a great man, James Kent accomplished a truly 
great work, a work requiring gifts not invariably possessed by 
those the world calls great, and a work the essential greatness of 
which tallies precisely with the service a sound foundation stone 
renders to the superstructure. We justly pride ourselves upon 
the fabric of law and justice reared by the progressive republic. 
When Kent was appointed a Judge of the New York Supreme 
Court in 1798, he had already acted as Recorder and a Master in 
Chancery. This promotion was followed in 1814 by his being 
appointed Chancellor, retiring from it in 1823 on reaching 
the age of sixty, which was the official limit. So 
much ‘for his public career, but it was only the probation 
for the lifework he now undertook. This was the making of 
his ‘‘ Commentaries on American Law.’’ Every lay reader has 
a vague sense of the dignity and weight attached to Blackstone’s 
‘* Commentaries on English Law,’’ of which they are its accepted 
interpretation as to fundamental principles. When Chancellor 
Kent entered upon his judicial work American law was in a state 
best described in his own words: ‘‘I took the court as if it had 
been a new institution and never before known in the United 
States. I had nothing to guide me, and was left at liberty to 
assume all such English Chancery powers and jurisdiction as I 
thought applicable under our Constitution.’’ He was Chancellor 
nine years, yet not a single decision of his predecessors during 
the previous thirty-seven years was ever cited before him. Facts 
of this kind led Kent to devote his retirement after sixty, on a 
very modest competency, to the putting of this legal chaos into 
ship-shape order. How immense the importance of this achieve- 
ment proved to be is best shown in the biographer’s words: ‘‘ It 
(the work in four volumes) met with instant and enthusiastic 
success. It was a work emphatically demanded by the require- 
ments of the time so comprehensive in its character, so 
accurate in its deductions and reasonings, so highly scientific in 
the true acceptation of the term, so clear and simple in its state- 
ments and design,’’ that it at once became the standard for the 
country. ‘‘It has run through fourteen editions, the latest one 
in 1896.. It is the first book placed in the hand of the law 
student and stands on the shelf of every practicing lawyer.’’ 
Few benefactors of their nation leave behind them a rounded 
work so far-reaching in its moral results, or a name so little 
known to the great mass of its beneficiaries. 

Here we would stop if th character of the man and the life 


. he lived were not more interesting than his professional career. 


His biographer, a great-grandson, is naturally prone to depict his 
subject in glowing colors, and they do not suit in this case. 
James Kent was a man of the plain, old fashioned, solid sort, 
made no pretence to brilliance he did not possess, did no public 
or private attitudinizing, kept his wits strong and his conscience 
clear, cherished a wholesome pride in the soundness of his judg- 
ment, spoke the right word in the right way at the right moment, 
and never shirked a good man’s duty to self, family or country. 
His portrait, by Rembrandt Peale, suggests a genial, almost 
jovial, temperament and a sturdy farmer’s physique, trained to 
the making of an all-round man of the world, polished, dignified 
and weighted with robust common sense. Though he came of 








clerical New England stock, he married a girl of sixteen when 
he was twenty-one, neither of them having ‘‘ one cent of 
property.’’ She was the daughter of the farmer in whose house 
he boarded, and, writing many years later, he says, ‘‘ and that 
charming and lovely girl has been the idol and solace of my life, 
and is now with me in my office, unconscious that I am writing 
this concerning her. We have both had uniform health and the 
most perfect and unalloyed domestic happiness, and are both as 
well now, and in as good spirits, as when we married.’ 
Kent found life pretty hard from the start. The times were 
stormy, the Revolution and politics kept the air charged with 
electricity, and he had fiery opinions of his own. He began the 
practice of law in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and soon numbered 
Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr and other famous men among 
his friends. His removal to New York in 1793 brought him 
more than a taste of poverty ; life in gloomy back street domicile 
—and he loved the fields so dearly—enlarged expenses and no 
earnings. ‘‘ Living is very high, beef in market 7, 8 and 9 
pence a pound and other things in proportion, but the most 
serious of all our expenses is wood. It is now 18 shillings a load 
at the wharf and four loads make a cord ; the expense of sawing, 
etc., is about 3 shillings,’’ and soon. At Poughkeepsie he owned 
a snug little cottage and an acre of ground and a good garden ; 
‘‘my wife was my young housekeeper with only a servant girl 
for cook, and everything else might have cost about $250 (his 
income then averaged $500 a year), but we lived as creditably 
and attractively as any persons in the village.’’ Four years later 
he was able to set up an extra servant, ‘‘I paid in May 65 pounds 
for a wench I purchased.’’ The river trip to Poughkeepsie used 
to take about a day, but once it lasted no less than eight days, 
the sloop he was on being delayed by repeated calms and head- 
winds. ‘Though he had many influential friends and gradually 
gained clients, the advocate’s life was no pleasure. His lectures 
at Columbia College failed to win the success expected and which 
their quality merited. He maintained a staunch conservatism, 
politicaland legal, while on the bench, and his active efforts with 
the Federalists to retain the property qualification for whites and 
exclude the negro from the suffrage brought him active enemies. 
His last days as Chancellor were embittered by the hostility of 
the State Legislature, which had already reduced his small salary 
and now refused to give any pension to the distinguished man 
who had served his country for twenty-five years as a judge whose 
honor none had challenged. His taste had always been for the 
quiet country life. When raised to the bench in his thirty-fifth 
year he accepted it as a glad exchange of city strife for that of 
‘* leisure to study, rural enjoyments and a more dignified reputa- 
tion.’’ He realized that it was a risk; he writes: ‘‘ This is 
certain, that the mere men of business and pleasure, who esti- 
mate happiness by income and by the splendid luxuries of the 
city life, all condemned my choice as mad and absurd. But men 
of patriotism and reflection, who thought less of riches and more 
of character, if they did not approve, were yet more slow to con- 
demn.’’ The man who could act with this rare sagacity at thirty- 
five was just the stamp of calm hero who, when past sixty, could 
tackle the gigantic task and complete it gloriously, the fame of 
which many would think cheaply earned by a lifetime’s effort. 

There are many quotable passages arising out of Kent’s rela- 
tionships with the eminent men of his day. He intimately 
knew Hamilton, Webster, Burr, ef a/, An allusion to the latter 
by Kent in conversation with the former led to the fatal duel. 
A story is here told of Kent, in later life, rushing across the 
street, flourishing his cane in Burr’s face while denouncing him 
as a scoundrel, which Burr acknowledged with a profound bow, 
hat in hand, remarking, ‘‘ The opinions of the learned Chan- 
cellor are alwfys entitled to the highest consideration.’’ ‘The 
impetuous dignitary came off second best in this verbal duel. 
His admiration for Hamilton was great, and is fully expressed in 
these pages, as also his descriptions of Washington and others. 
Jefferson he intensely disliked and distrusted. 

Instead of dwelling on Kent’s pronounced views upon the 
great questions of his time, interesting as they are, we venture 
to make a few extracts from three remarkable letters written by 
John Adams, in 1795, who was then Vice-President. They were 
written to his son, Charles Adams, who had asked his father’s 
opinion of Kent’s introductory lecture at Columbia College as 
professor of law. The writer expresses general approval of 
Kent’s qualities, but takes exception to the remark that the 
human mind, after enduring many feudal and papal oppressions, 
had begun to free itself from bondage. On this he writes : 

‘Feudal tyranny has declined, but it may still be a question whether 


the human mind has proportionately freed itself from Bondage. Instead 
of Feudal Tyranny, the Tyranny of national Debts, Taxes, and funds and 
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Stocks were substituted, and it has been sometimes a serious question 
which was worse. Are the standing armies of Europe, which have created 
the Debts and Taxes, freer men than the retainers and tenants of the 
feudal barons? I trow not. Are not the People now universally tributary 
to the holders of Stock, the public creditors—obliged to labor as much, to 
pay them, as they did formerly to pay their landlords? It must be con- 
fessed that the funding systems have been more friendly to arts, sciences, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures and industry than the feudal system. 
They have also promoted more corruption and luxury and the destruction 
of all Principle.” 


These three letters of Adams bristle with vigorous criticisms 
of Kent’s claim that the new commonwealth was the embodiment 
of all political ideals. Popularity and the spirit of faction had 
still a firm grip upon the liberties of the people. Principle was 
still subordinated to policy. 


‘Genius with Integrity appears to be very little encouraged and Genius 
without it had better not be encouraged at all. Genius is too much 
encouraged to affect popularity; to flatter the People; to excite preju- 
dices, to associate with clubs, but not enough to study and pursue the public 
good in the plain path of virtue, honor and knowledge. Tell me, Charles, 
1s this croaking? At all events you must keep it to yourself and not expose 
yourself or your—Affte. Father, John Adams.” 


Again, in defence of ‘‘a privileged order,’’ deprecated by 
Kent, he instances the judges as appointed for life and asks if 
that fact is ‘‘ subversive of an equality of rights.’’ Many will 
not hesitate to answer this with a decided affirmative. Then 
comes a sentence which in the light of subsequent events ac- 
quires a significance undreamt of when it was written. He says, 
‘‘ A Senate is essential to a republic—a Senate solid, permanent 
and independent enough to defend the Constitution and the 
rights of men both against power and popularity.’’ In the 
postscript Adams asks his son to preserve these letters ‘‘ and, 
fifty years hence, compare them with the times.’’ Twice fifty 
years have passed, and we see the Senate upholding the rights of 
men against powers more dangerous to the commonwealth than 
those John Adams had in mind. While Kent was largely in 
agreement with his brilliant critic, he had strongly protested, in 
a public letter, against John Adams’ ‘‘ pernicious tenets,’’ and 
‘‘the tendency of his writings to make people weary of republi- 
can government and to sigh for the monarchy of England.’’ This 
volume gives many unexpected side-views of men and events 
during that most interesting period, but if its materials had been 
wrought into a more compact whole, its value would have in- 
creased. 


* 


The Christian Gentleman Portrayed. 


The Christian Gentleman. By RkEv. LoUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75c. 


The tailor-made gent has much to answer for. He is the 
easy victim of the mischievous delusion that to seem is to be, 
that fine feathers really do make fine birds. That hurts him- 
self more than he suspects, but it hurts his associates and society 
no less by lowering the ideal of true gentlemanliness. It is not 
easy to measure the positive evil wrought by the almost uni- 
versal craze for aping the externals of refinement and stopping 
at that. There is something in the plea that polished manners 
and careful dress have a refining influence, but it can be pushed 
too far. The thing should come first and the symbol after, but 
silly vanity, which is ignorance, readily misses the spirit of the 
minor law it slavishly obeys. It is better no doubt, that the 
sons and daughters of those who used to be called the working 
classes should pick up an ambition to pass muster in the streets 
as the children of Mammon, than that they should be content 
to goin their mill suits or rags, if that is the other alternative. 
But there is a middle way here as everywhere. There used to 
be, and occasionally we still see, an attire which honestly pro- 
claimed the status of the wearer and in doing so won the respect 
always accorded ‘to the dignity of simplicity. The jackdaw in 
peacock feathers never escapes detection, and a treatment—from 
even his fellows—which is keener than spoken contempt, but he 
sees it not. Modern conditions have developed a class pithily 
described by one of their own order as “‘ ringsters, roosters 
and ruffians,’’ with a retinue of ‘‘heelers, bummers,’’ and 
bribees. These pose as ideals of dress and deportment, glossy 
with starch and radiantly jewelled, panoplied in the grandeur 
of the newest gentility. What can our city-born Phyllis 
and Corydon do but adore and follow the divinities ever 
before their eyes? Who among their pastors and masters has 
the courage to resurrect such obsolete mottoes as ‘‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does,’’ or ‘‘ He gentle is that doeth gentle deeds” ? 
What sort of reception would await him if he did? If these 
indications of human retroversion to the ape stage along the 





broad way of fashion were seen only in groups like these there 
might be some hope for a general revival of individuality. Unfor- 
tunately they abound in every grade of society. It is one long, 
dreary game of follow my leader, invariably a foreigner, in every- 
thing that is supposed to indicate surface superiority. The 
lingering traces of uneradicated barbarism we encounter in our 
daily walk, gross blasphemies, obscene talk, vulgar manners and 
spitting where women tread, are no longer peculiar to ‘‘ the 
lower orders’’ in patched clothes. Nine times out of ten when 
we turn round to examine the specimen he proves to be one of 
the tailor-made gents, the tenth being an honest vulgarian. 

Dr. Banks has chosen an inspiring title for this little collec- 
tion of Sunday afternoon lectures to men in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The ‘‘ grand old name of gentleman’’ includes all the inner and 
outer graces that can adorn a character, but it has come to such 
ignoble use in our glorious era that it needs, for popular effect, 
the Christian prefix to rescue it from the mire and restore its high 
distinction. The pulpit would do itself honor that would bring 
the coveted reward of increased popularity were it to follow Dr. 
Banks’ example and vary this monotony of theological expositionby 
leading the younger disciples to a higher conception of what makes 
the genuine lady and gentleman. These exceedingly simple and 
matter of fact talks are said to have made a striking impression 
on the large gatherings of local and transient auditors. The fact 
should strike the conventional preacher who mourns the languish- 
ing influence of the pulpit. A suggestive sign of the times is 
this unwonted interest in familiar discourse upon the elementary 
principles that underlie the supposedly simple art of behaving so 
as to win respect and love. Dr. Banks portrays the Christian 
Gentleman as a healthy man, as a worker, in his meditations, in 
pursuit of ideals, in his relation to women, his friends and 
enemies, in prosperity and adversity and as ‘‘a knight of the 
new chivalry.’’ By this questionable designation is meant the 
old chivalry exercised to fit modern conditions, for chivalry, 
gentleness, the Christian temper, need no making over. Every 
page is lit up with its anecdote of people we all know about, -and 
the unpretentiousness of the speaker’s style explains the potency 
of what at first may seem very ordinary talks. Thisis about the 
Christian Gentleman in adversity. 


‘‘ The great danger in adversity is that we permit ourselves to be nar- 
rowed and soured in our feelings. God save us from becoming men who 
have a grievance. It is possible, if we are truly Christian Gentlemen, and 
take opposition or present defeat in the spirit in which Christ took it, bear- 
ing it, not with stoic indifference but with earnest purpose, determined to 
be helpful to humanity in the face of any odds. to grow larger and more 
gracious-natured because of the adversities of life. I am sure that, if you 
think over the men and women you have known, whose advice in any emer- 
gency you would regard the highest, whose sympathetic fellowship is most 
gracious, whose hearts seem to have most overflowing comfort for others, 
you will find that they are the people whose large natures have ripened amid 
storms, as well as sunshine. Henry Ward Beecher says there are some 
such men who move through life as a band of music moves down through 
the street, flinging out pleasure on every side through the air to everyone, 
far and near, that can listen. Some men fill the air with their presence and 
sweetness, as orchards in autumn days fill the air with their perfume of ripe 
fruit. Some women cling to their own houses like the honeysuckle over 
the door, yet, like it, fill all the region with the subtle fragrance of their 
goodness. It is a noble thing to wrest sweetness out of life’s vinegary days, 
to store up in us by struggle against odds reserve forces of experience and 
courage that will fill the atmosphere through which we journey on life’s 
course with a certain indescribable air of hope in which men shall be 
inspired to do their best.’’ 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Durket Sperret. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLioTr. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Memories of Mrs. Poyser are kindled as we read how ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s temper and tongue were famous.’’ Her son, ‘‘a gentle, 
patient man, could put up with the temper his mother, whose 
maiden name had been Durket, was proud to call ‘the Durket 
sperret.’’’ This is the key to an exceptionally well-told story 
of domestic experiences of storm and sunshine among the Cum- 
berland hills. Lovers of dialect have here an abundance of it in 
choice variety. As such tales go this is one of the best, worthy 
of the powers displayed in other novels from the same pen. 


+ 


Philistine Sermons. By W. McINTos#H. 


As It Seems to Me. By ELBERT HUBBARD. Antique boards. The Roy- 
croft Printing Shop: East Aurora, N. Y. 


Literature and art should trip through the paradise of pub- 
lishers hand in hand. Doubtless they do, more or less, after a 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Wall An entertaining art study 

re Pages Wall Paper show- 
Pape r j No equal gathering 
ot wall henasilons will be found in 
any other store. From the modest 
prettiness that costs little, to the 
most elaborate designs from across 
the water, not a worthy sort is 
missing. 

From France come beautiful de- 
signs, exquisitely colored; repro- 
ductions of brocades, damasks, cre- 
tonnes, floral stripes, raised velvets, 
Bagdads, and tapestries. 

From England comes a rare col- 
lection of rich yellows, vigorous 
floral effects, choice reds and low 
toned goods of the Morris school. 

From Germany we receive many 
designs distinctly their own, and 
many reproductions of French ideas 
at much lower prices than their 
originals. 

But our own country leads the 
world in versatility of design and 
in facilities for making beautiful 
effects at little cost. 

It is not satisfying to quote prices 
at random; perhaps it is enough to 
say that the foreign papers range 
from 35c to $5 a roll, and the 
domestic sorts from 8c to $3 a roll. 

We do all sorts of interior deco- 
rating and painting ; finishing work 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

Second floor. Thirteenth and Market Sts. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval at 50 per cent.com. 
Sure to please. 60 diff. U. S., 25c. 
75 diff., 31. 100 diff. Foreign, 8c. 
125 Canada, ete., lic. Price List 


a, 
F. W. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Polynice 


RHEUMATISM 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, 
and Kindred Diseases 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable success 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York; Howard 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
and in various other hospitals in the 
prominent cities. 


a2eaene 


What a Physician Says: 


JoHNsS HOPKIN: UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
The experiments made here at the hospital 
with the Polynice Oil. witnessed by me, having 
been very successful, I hereby recommend it in 
all cases of rheumatism 
(Signed) DR, F.L. ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 
Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle Sent 
on receipt of price. 
Dr. Alexandre, ee nage of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D 





sort, and doubtless the quality of the one generally fairly matches 
that of the other. The horror popularly felt for plainness is 
valiantly met by the bookbinder of the period. He wrestles with 
adverse fate in the effort to combine the plain and the gaudy, 
insisting on decking Chastity with at least a gilded buckle. 
Authorship feels hurt if its priceless pearl is given the simple 
setting which best magnifies its beauty. Georgeousness of cover 
is getting to be a danger signal for the wary reader. We know 
men who pay for rich re-binding a hundred-fold the original 
price of the book itself. Then that book is shelved and looked 
at, but not read ; no, nevermore. Once upon a time a book was 
loved for what was it it, not on it. ‘They are to be envied, or 
pitied, who can soberly sit down to revel in a richly bound book. 
Those much-fingered old veterans, ragged and gaping, are the 
alluring ones of the bookshelf parade, old friends, richer in their 
nature and associations than their glittering neighbors fresh from 
the burnisher. 

The imitation of the antique is a protest against ‘one fashion 
by what is only another. By and by the see-saw will settle, and 
let us hope it will be at the golden mean of simplicity for its own 
sensible sake. These now famous Roycroft books are exquisite 
examples of bookmaking, but they belong to the curio cabinet. 
Eighteenth century buckram and boards are out of tune with 
present needs and fitness. There is room, plenty of it, for hit- 


ting upon a distinctive style of binding that shall find itself quite 


at home on any shelf and yet belong to its own class. Pending 
the Roycrofter’s discovery of this ideal and original style it is 
only possible to be thankful for their output of perfect work in 
resurrecting early models. 

Typographicaliy these books are beyond praise. More con- 
scientious labor of love was never done in monkish scriptorium. 
The black ink is black, the red is red, the impression is clear and 
deep and strong and the paper perfect. 

Last of all we come to the mere brainwork. In valuing 
modern books it is proper to observe this order. The little ser- 
mons of Mr. McIntosh and the essays of Mr. Hubbard are 
reprinted from the monthly Philistine. This means that they 
aim at robing the faery queen of free fancy in the garb of a prose 
that might be mistaken for pious poetry by Little Bethelites. 
The essays have more bone and muscle than the sermons, though 
overlaid here and there with a flabby sentimentalism begotten, 
seemingly, of Whitmania and Ingersollatry. They ramble pro- 
miscuously over all sorts of themes, the Confessional in Letters, 
an Experiment in Communism, Why I am a Philistine, the Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Job, and Bigotry. The egotism of the 
title loses nothing in being spread over many pages, but it is 
sanctified by the grace of Roycroftian humor, and originality 
sometimes comes near being drowned in quotations and misquo- 
tations from all sorts upon everything. But this is the same as 
saying that the essayist makes the most of his privilege to rove 
where he will and blurt out just what he thinks, as the young 
eagles fly. When thought and style get as mellow as the books 
of which these are model copies, both the essays and the casket 
enshrining them will rank among the worthiest of their kind. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The public libraries of Philadelphia have issued several 
thousand more books per month this year than ever before. The 
same is true of other cities. This throws light on the small sales 
of many good books. And the cry is again being heard about 
the demoralizing influence free libraries have upon readers, who 
are content now to skim twenty books, fifteen of them not worth 
even skimming, where they used to buy one good one and find it 
a joy forever. 

yk 

Rousseau’s ‘‘Confessions’’ is an unknown book to the 
majority, and perhaps just as well so, yet it is one of the mighty 
works of genius, albeit both are queer, and according to a story 
now going the rounds it was the favorite book of George Eliot 
when she was young. On hearing this, Emerson exclaimed ‘‘ So 
it is mine! ,’’and when Whitman, shortly before his death, read 
this about Emerson, he echoed, ‘‘So it is mine!’’. With all due 
deference, we do not believe that either of the three would have 
endorsed their alleged verdict, in their graver mood. 


* 


‘‘Quida’’ has been a glorious failure as a practical woman 
of affairs, having been sold out by the sheriff, despite the 
fortunes she has made for her publishers. Her eccentricities 
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A WOMAN’S ENEMY. 


Is Catarrh in Any Form, Stage or 
Degree. 





**T can thank 
your medicine 
for curing me 
of chronic ca- 
tarrh of the 
head, nose and 
throat, which 
I was afflicted 
with for five 
or six years, 
growing worse 
all the time, 
until I began taking your Pe-ru-na, 
with a marked improvement from 
the first. Independent of curing 
my catarrh, Pe-ru-na has wonder- 
fully improved my general health. 
Pe-ru-na is a wonderful medicine. 
I cannot speak too highly of it, and 
I recommend it as being one of the 
very best medicines in the world 
for coughs, colds, catarrh and all 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Very sincerely, Miss Belle Gun- 
salis, 1416 Sixth avenue, Rock 
Island, Ill.’’ Another of Dr. Hart- 
man’s patients, who was cured of 
a similar case of catarrh by Pe- 
ru-na, writes to him as follows: ‘‘I 
must state what Pe-ru-na has done 
for me. I was afflicted with catarrh 
of the head, nose and throat. After 
I had suffered for about a year a 
terrible cough set in. My side and 
back were so sore that I could not 
rest at night. My head was dizzy. 
Most of the time I was exhausted 
and tired. I could do nothing, 
was unfit for work and some of the 
time was confined to the bed. I 
wrote to you and you advised Pe- 
ru-na. I only used three bottles, 
and now I feel stout and hearty. 
The world could not buy my for- 
tune. Pe-ru-na is the best medi- 
cine sold.’’ 

Send to Dr. Hartman, Columbus, 
Ohio, for a free copy of ‘‘ Health 
and Beauty,’’ written for women 
only. 
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Young Heroes of our Navy 


UNIFORM EDITION 
Each Illustrated, 12 mo., Cloth, $1.00 


commodore Bainbridge. From the Gun-room 
C to the Quarier-deck. By JAMES BARNES. 

Illustrated by George Gibbs and others. 

“4 well-told story of a gallant captain of 
the sea...... The boys will read it with avidity, 
and willthank Mr. Barnes for it."—New York 
Sun. 


[itéshinwne ‘Farragut. By jaune BARNES. 


Illustrated by Carlton T. Chapman. 

“We do not know of a more thrilling book 
for boys, or one more interesting, than ‘MID- 
SHIPMAN FaRRAGUT’.”’—J, Y. Matl and Express, 


Decste" and Somers By MOLty ELLI T 
SEAWELL With 6 full page Illustrations 
by J. O. Davidson and others. 

“The tale is exceedingly well.told. It is 
full of interesting incidents, and the interest is 
maintained throughout. It is in every waya 
book which boys willenjoy, and whichit will 
be well for them to read.”—Milwaukee Journal. 


pau! Jones. By MOoLLty ELLIOT SEAWELL, 
With 8 full-page Lilustrations. 

“It is both romance and history, and will 
retain the attention of eitherthe boy or man 
who begins to read this account of the most dash- 
ing sailor that ever wore a uniform.’’—S¢. Louis 
Republican, 


Midshipman Paulding. A True Story of the 
War of 1812. By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations, 

“The story is toldin a breezy, pleasant style, 
that cannot fail to capture the fancy of young 
readers, and imparts much historical knowlcdxe 
at the same time, while the Illustrations will 
help the understanding of the events described, 
Itisan excellent book for bovs, and even the 
girls will be interested in it.”—Brooklyn Stanaard 
Union. 


Little Jarvis. The story of the heroic mid- 
shipman of the frigate Constellation. By 

MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. With 6 full page 
Illustrations, 

‘*‘Not since Dr. Everett Hale’sclassic, ‘The 
Man without a Country,’ has there been pub- 
lished a more stirring lesson in patriotism.”— 
Boston Beacon, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO THE AMERICAN 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Fireside Encyclopedia 


OF 


Poetry 


Collected and arranged by 


HENRY T. COATES. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
illustrated, 

WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
The best collection of Poetry in the 
English language giving within the com- 
pass of a single octavo volume all 


the best English and American Poetry. 


HERETOFORE published and sold at 
$5. We NOW offer to send it post—or 


express paid to any address on receipt 
of $3. 


ibe Henry T. Coates & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


1326 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





have brought her to this, but if literary genius has any market 
value she might easily beat Mark Twain as a retriever of lost 
fortune by her pen. She has more brilliance still than any half- 
dozen women novelists that can be named, and if her cynicism 
offends, it is because it holds too much truth. 

* 

The Hesperian gives this clever receipt for making a novel 
a la Quida : ; 

‘* Take one languid Greek god with fair hair and the shadow 
of a crime, and flavor him with a ruined abbey, nothing a year, 
a palace on the Bosphorus, and turquoise hair brushes. Take 
also several Duchesses to whom he makes love—very languidly, 
or he will not do—a Delmatian guitana with a thirst for r-e-e-venge 
and one vivandiere. After these become thoroughly mixed, 
introduce—carefully—a chapter on Ariadne at Naxos, one little 
wooden shoe, a gifted dog, and a plain ‘ mister’ to give a piquant 
flavor. Season with a bouquet of choice misquotations and serve 
with a supreme expiation.’’ 

* 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued in Temple edition of 
Scott’s novels, ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’’ in two volumes. 
The frontispieces to both volumes are reproductions in photo- 
gravure of miniatures, the first being that of Sir Walter Scott as 
a young man in a powdered wig dressed in the uniform of the 
Edinburgh Light Dragoons. ‘The original was given by Scott 
to his wife on their marriage, the 24th of December, 1797, and is 
now at Abbotsford. A similar reproduction of a miniature of 
Miss Charpentier, painted shortly before her marriage to Sir 
Walter, is the frontispiece of the second volume. 


*, * 


Plagiarism has been charged against John R. Musick, author 
of Columbian Historical Novels. Parallel passages were printed, 
showing how he incorporated scenes, almost word for word, from 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’’ and ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’ without ac- 
knowledgment. He replies that Shakespeare, Goethe and Dr. 
Johnson more or less unconsciously ‘‘ used language similar to 
other writers.’’ He denies intentional copying, and pleads that 
his novels were written in great haste, twelve volumes of 100,000 
words each having been ‘‘ prepared’’ in twenty-four months. 
Authors endowed with intellectual greatness on this scale really 
ought not to write with pens less great than scissors. 

** ok 

Robert Barr, the novelist, has recovered a verdict of $1000 
damages in a libel suit against the New York Suz in the United 
States Circuit Court. The Suz published a paragraph in its 
London cable news saying that ‘‘ Robert Barr, the novelist,’’ had 
been sent to an asylum for inebriates. It turned out that the 
Robert Barr who was sent to the institution mentioned was a 
former Canadian politician, and not the novelist. A retraction 
was demanded, but it was not forthcoming until the following 
November, when the Suz, in the course of a review of one of 
Mr. Barr’s books, alluded jokingly to its mistake and explained 
how it occurred. In the meantime many papers throughout the 
country had published the Szum’s story as a fact and commented 
on it editorially. 


+ * 


The Chicago Record’s Washington correspondent tries to 
poke fun at Senator Tillman for posing—as the correspondent 
innocently fancies—as an original poet. The praragraph runs 
thus : ‘ 

‘* Senator Tillman immortalized the unanimity in an original 
couplet which contains more truth than poetry, to wit :— 

‘* Populists, Republicans and Democrats are we, 
But all American citizens to make Cuba free.’’ 

‘* That’s the best the South Carolina Cyclops can do in the 
way of a poem, but his heart is in the right place.’’ 

The Philadelphia Press, in reprinting the sneer, shares the 
Record’s brilliant ignorance of Tennyson’s poetry. These familiar 
lines occur in his ode to the Princess of Wales on her arrival in 
England : 

‘* Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee.’’ 


* LF 


An especially sweet-tempered man says the 7Zimes tells a 
story in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette regarding what he calls the most 
perfect bull he ever came across. The absurdity of it quite repaid 
him for his literary work. ‘‘I sent,’’ he says, ‘‘a review of a 
volume by an eminent Irishman to the editor of a popular Dublin 
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paper. He replied that he had published my article, but could 
not pay me for it, as he wrote all ees reviews in his journal him- 


self !’’ 
Uk 


Poultney Bigelow took the "hes at Percy Fitzgerald’s lec- 
ture on Dickens in London recently, and in coming out of the 
hall a lady inquired of her husband; ‘‘ Who is this Poultney 
Bigelow?’’ ‘There was quite a compassionate tone in her hus- 
‘* Why, have you never heard of 
the author of the ‘ Biglow Papers?’ ”’ 


FL* 


There is yet another translation of Omar Khayyam. When 
an English literary man has nothing else to do he seems to trans- 
late Omar Khayyam as a relaxation of his literary labors. The 
Khayyam market must be greatly overstocked by this time, and 
literary men would do well to employ their vacation hereafter in 
some other form of recreation. 

* 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have ready the first volume of ‘‘A 
Dictionary of the Bible.’’ The completed work will consist of 
four volumes. It is edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with 
the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A. It deals with the lan- 
guage, literature, and contents of the Bible, including Biblical 
theology. 

Kk 

The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, Archdeacon of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose historical novel, ‘‘ For Love of Country,’’ was 
recently reviewed in these columns, is a retired Chaplain of the 
United States Army ; lately he sent word to the War Department 
that he wanted to be placed on the active list if there was going 
to be any fighting. 

ye 

Considering that the book is an admitted failure it is curious 
to learn that Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous,’’ published 
by The Century Company, has gone into its thirtieth thousand 
in five months. 

Uk 

A new edition of Benjamin Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution,’’ 
with additions and corrections by the author, is announced for 
early publication by The Macmillan Company. 

* 
The University of California has begun to issue ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity Chronicle,’’ which will appear six times a year, and fur- 
nish a record of such events in the life of the university as may 
be of general interest. The first issue was dated February. 
7k 

An author tells this story of domestic management. We 
await his wife’s comment. ‘‘I have heard of a literary man,’’ 
he says, ‘‘who let it be understood that he was preparing an 
essay on ‘ The Unreasonableness of Women,’ and whenever his 
‘cara sposa’ became shrewish he would pull out his pocket-book 
and make notes with an affectation of absorbed interest ; which 
was not without effect—his wife having brains and humor—upon 
the volume and brackishness of the stream. 

2k 

Prof. Mivart is a Catholic, and he writes highly interesting 
and affectionate reminiscences of Huxley, who was the originator 
of the Agnostic name as well as its ablest apostle. Despite 
radical differences on theological and a few scientific beliefs Mivart 
entrusted the scientific training of his son to Huxley, who wrote 
the same day, ‘‘ Dear Mivart, wolves do not prey upon wolves, 
and I can accept no payment from you for your son’s work with 
me.’’ Few men of his quality worked so hard for so little for 
so many years as Huxley. We were present at a meeting for the 
election of members to the London School Board, the first after 
the passing of Forster’s Act in 1871. Huxley had bravely 
acme the urgent invitation to serve on it. He had made his 

h, when somebody in the audience raised the cry of heretic. 
Prof. Tyndall rose in his friend’s defence. His plea had all the 
poetic fervor and subtle humor of his Irish nature. He could 
not very well vouch for Huxley’s orthodoxy, but it saved the day 
quite as effectively when he told, with a kind of twinkling unc- 
tion, how he had recently been present at the christening of a 
Huxley baby, and, said he, ‘‘ I do assure you that never in my 
life have I heard a more impressive and devout Amen than my 
worthy friend here uttered when the ceremony was over.’’ The 
roar of cheers that followed this masterpiece of tact showed how 
completely the audience were convinced of Huxley’s churchly 
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